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THE 


THE COMING OF THE FALL finds the 
country still prosperous, busy, but per- 
haps mentally a little ill at ease. Three 
days out of five the main headlines of our 
papers are concerned with crime. That is 
not a pleasant reminder of our failure to 
meet modern conditions. We are pain- 
fully impressed, also, with the fact that we 
are exceedingly unpopular all over the 
world. Even to those who feel confident 
that we have deserved nothing of this 
unpopularity, it is unpleasant, for we still 
have ‘“‘a decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind.” 

The political expenditures in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois and the trial of Mr. 
Daugherty lead us to fear that we may 
be slipping back to a state of “normalcy” 
in politics from which decent folk hoped 
the leadership of Roosevelt and Wilson 
had permanently elevated us. And after 
six and a half years, we are still faced with 
the choice between the enforcement or 
modification of the Volstead Act, for so 
far we have not been able to agree upon 
and effect either policy. 

There is nothing to be despondent about 
in all this. Eternal vigilance is just as 
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necessary for morality as for liberty. We 
have been paying rather more attention 
to the money side of our affairs than to 
the moral side. We have been succeeding 
very well financially, both privately and 
governmentally. But on the other sides 
of life we have not been so successful. 
Yet even on these things there are encour- 
aging signs. The studies of the various 
crime commissions show a realization of 
the seriousness of that problem. The 
Senate’s probing into the use of money in 
elections is a good sign, and there are many 
indications that we are beginning to face 
the actualities of the prohibition situation. 
Perhaps, too, the greater public interest 
in foreign affairs may bring good results, 
although since the Washington Conference 
in 1921-2, our reputation abroad seems to 
have gone down hill steadily, and the 
material advantages we have acquired 
hardly seem an adequate exchange there- 
for. There is great opportunity for leader- 
ship on questions not of money but of 
morality. And public attention is suffi- 
ciently focussed on those questions to give 
such leadership a chance for effective 
action. 
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A Third Term 
For Mr. Coolidge? 


MR. SLEMP, one time secretary to the 
President, not long ago suggested that 
Mr. Longworth, Speaker of the House, 
might make a good Republican candidate 
for the Presidency in 1928. The late 
Senator Cummings said, more directly, 
that he thought President Coolidge would 
“tire” of the Presidency by 1928. Soon 
afterward Edsel Ford visited the Presi- 
dent in the Adirondacks and came away 
with the feeling that the President was 
going to run again. 

Usually at this time in a President’s 
term, it, is accepted amongst politicians 
that he will run again. But Mr. Coolidge’s 
case is not usual. There have been five 
vice-Presidents who became President. 
Three of these only served out the unex- 
pired term—Roosevelt and Coolidge were 
reélected to the Presidency. Roosevelt 
tried for a “third” term and_ failed. 
There is sufficient precedent, therefore, 
for the Republican party to choose another 


candidate than Mr. Coolidge without stul- 


tifying the party’s record. It is not an 
assured matter that Mr. Coolidge will 
have the nomination. He has the con- 
siderable advantages of the Presidency 
in his efforts to get the nomination, but 
other Republicans will feel free to seek 
it for themselves without disloyalty to the 
party. 

The President has had a large popu- 
larity with the public. Recently this has 
diminished a good deal in the West. 
There are no very clear signs of whether 
it has grown or waned in the East. The 
success or defeat in the primaries of 
so-called Administration candidates for 
Congress has been on local matters. All 
this means is that the stamp of Mr. 
Coolidge’s approval, given more by in- 
ference than otherwise, does not have much 
effect upon the voters when they go to the 
polls. 

In the organization of his party the 
President has never been very strong. 
He could not command his party to defeat 
the bonus. His appointment of Mr. 
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Warren as Attorney-General was the first 
Cabinet appointment turned down by the 
Senate since Andrew Johnson’s Adminis- 
tration. The incorporation of the Senate 
reservations to the World Court Protocol 
is likely to make the resolution of accept- 
ance equal to a resolution of rejection, and 
by many members of Mr. Coolidge’s 
party was so intended. On the measures 
passed, such as tax reduction and World 
Court resolution, there was actually as 
large a percentage of Democratic votes 
for passage as of Republican. 

All this indicates that the President is 
neither particularly popular nor powerful 
with his own party. Whether he can 
maintain enough public prestige to force 
the party organization unwillingly to 
renominate him, will provide one of the 
interesting spectacles of the next twelve 
months. At present, nomination talk 
is as common in Washington as if this 
were the fall of 1927 instead of the fall 
of 1926. 


A First Term 
For Governor Smith? 


OF THE DEMOCRATS, Governor 
Smith seems to be the most active candi- 
date. So far, his candidacy is based upon 
his record in New York as an able Gover- 
nor, his desire to modify the Volstead Act, 
and his ability to carry states where the 
Roman Catholic vote is heavy. His 
record as Governor of New York proves 
him to be an able executive. His ability 
to poll the Catholic vote is an asset 
politically, but one tinged with disadvan- 
tage. The fact that the Catholic vote 
is solid for him makes him in a sense 
a Catholic candidate. There is a deep- 
seated objection te having a church 
candidate for the Presidency. Of course 
the Roman Catholic Church, as a church, 
does not nominate Mr. Smith, but as long 
as practically all the Democrats who are 
Catholics support him, he cannot help 
being considered a Catholic candidate. 

On national issues Governor Smith has 
made no pronouncements, except on 
prohibition. He has not yet appealed to 
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COOLIDGE—‘Shall I try to harvest where Washington 
refused and Grant and Roosevelt failed?” 
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the country by discussing other national 
questions. His opinions on foreign affairs, 
farmers’ relief, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and the tariff are not generally 
known. Some time soon in his candidacy 
for the Presidential nomination Governor 
Smith ought to give the public his views 
on national issues. 


Church and State 
In Mexican Schools 


WHEN Mexico threw off the rule of 
Spain, in 1820, the Roman Catholic Church 
owned approximately a quarter of the land 
in Mexico. Not only was it a spiritual 
monopoly, but it was also so rich and 
powerful as to be a far greater “trust” 
than any of those which worried the Amer- 
ican public in the early years of this 
century. An organization with such im- 
mense property is almost certain to be 
extremely conservative. The Mexican 
Government was liberal. Independence 
from Spain had been but recently 
achieved. Under such conditions a conflict 
between Church and State was inevitable. 
In the Constitution of 1857, the State 
had reached a point where it was ready to 
confiscate all Church property. This 
was done during a six years’ war between 
the clerical and liberal parties. That 
provision of the Mexican Constitution, 
althought not rigorously enforced by 
Diaz, was never repealed. It was re- 
affirmed in the Constitution of 1917. 
Beginning some six months ago, President 
Calles began the strict enforcement of 
the laws accompanying this constitutional 
provision to make the State supreme over 
the Church and to prevent the Church 
from having any power derived from its 
wealth or any influence in politics. 

The Church retaliated by a strike. It 
took the position that it could not operate 
under these conditions. Whether the 
laws or their execution are persecution 
or not, certainly they do not impose 
conditions that would stop a Father 
Hennepin from trying to save souls. A 
general strike by the church does not 
indicate that religion is its sale aim. 
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President Calles maintains that nothing 
which he has done or intends to do in- 
terferes with the performance of purely 
religious activity. But he does intend 
to prevent the Church from being rich 
enough to be financially, commercially, or 
politically powerful, to drive it out of 
politics, and to loosen its grip on education. 
In other words, the State will brook no 
rival. And since the State is necessarily 
a nationalistic institution, Calles’s pro- 
gram includes the prohibition of foreigners 
from actin as priests. 

Conflict between Church and State is 
a familiar phenomenon in history. The 
Church challenged the state in England. 
The Church lost, for a new church was 
formed which was subject to the State. 
The revolution which made Italy a nation 
deprived the Pope of sovereignty over the 
Papal States. The Vatican still assumes 
its right to that temporal power and ac- 
quiesces only from necessity in the Italian 
kingdom. 

When Napoleon became dictator of 
France, he made a working agreement with 
the Vatican by which the French Govern- 


ment appointed the clergy and paid them, 
the Church confirming the appointments 
and agreeing not to engage in any political 


activity against the State. When France 
became a republic, the real conflict with 
the Church began. The Church was no 
more friendly to republicanism in France 
than it nowis in Mexico. The conflict rose 
and fell, until at an acute stage in 1901 the 
Associations Law was passed requiring 
what amounted to a State permit to teach. 
The intention of the law was to enable the 
State to prohibit certain anti-Republican 
Church schools. Feeling became so bitter 
that the law was applied wholesale and 
15,000 Catholic schools were closed and 
thousands of monks and nuns expelled 
from France. In spite of this, the Con- 
cordat, Napoleon’s arrangement with the 
Vatican, continued for a time. However, 
when President Loubet visited the King of 
Italy, thereby showing friendship to the 
state which had despoiled the Vatican 
of its temporal power, the Vatican took it 
as an affront. The French Government 
withdrew its Ambassador. The Pope 
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then disregarded the wishes of the French 
Government in the appointment and 
disciplining of priests and bishops, con- 
trary to the Concordat. As a result, the 
French Government broke off all relations 
with the Pope. The State no longer pays 
the priests and the public school system is 
now entirely in the control of the State. 

All the elements that were present in the 
conflict in France are present in the 
conflict in Mexico. There are likely to be 
more excesses in Mexico than there were 
in France, but in the long run the outcome 
promises to be similar. 

A church that is a monopoly, especially 
if it is well organized and wealthy, has 
facilities for reaching the people on 
worldly as well as religious subjects. 
The temptation to use this opportunity has 
proved irresistible. The State rightly 
recognizes such an institution as a rival. 
And the people are apt to view its vast 
power of money and organization with 
something of the same dread that led 
the public for hundreds of years to suspect 
other monopolies. 

In the struggle between Church and 
State in recent times, both sides have 
instinctively realized that the vital point 
is the control of education. One of the 
laws which President Calles intends to 
enforce is directed against the Church 
control of schools. In France it was the 
same. Morton Fullerton, in his “ Problems 
of Power,” wrote in 1913: 


The supreme “‘error’’ of France, that which, 
in the opinion of the Vatican, required the 
mobilization of all its agents to combat it, 
was the effort of French statesmen to establish 
a national school system free from clerical 
domination. The task is not yet accom- 
plished [1913], but the Republic has little by 
little substituted the principle of independent 
and methodical research for that of authority 
and tradition, the scientific impulse for the 
religious: and this achievement the Catholics 
still find it difficult to forgive. . . . A 
State school was regarded as the most efficient 
method of Republican action. . . . By 
means of the primary schools founded by 
the Republic, which were the greatest work 
of Ferry, the Republican statesmen wittingly 
sought to wrest the boys and girls of France 
from exclusive clerical training, and to educate 
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them for their duty as responsible Republican 
citizens. 

In this country, the only approach to 
a conflict between the Church and State 
has been in the field of education. In the 
South, after the Civil War, most of the 
colleges were controlled by one church 
or another. The churches dominated 
higher education—in some cases lower edu- 
cation also. With the rise of the public 
school system, from primary schools to 
the state universities, the State has 
definitely asserted its control of the field 
of education. There has been no open 
conflict, but as the state schools have 
grown stronger the church schools have 
become less and less sectarian. 

In Massachusetts some years ago, the 
Roman Catholic Church endeavored to 
get the state to give part of the tax money 
to the Church to use in its parochial 
schools. This was defeated. But the 
Catholic parochial schools, unlike the 
church schools in the South, are not 
becoming less sectarian. The Roman 
Catholic Church does, where it can, 
challenge the State in the educational 
field. It is creating a rival school system 
to that maintained by the State. In doing 
this, the Roman Church is not doing 
anything different in principle from what 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, or Episcopal 
churches are doing. They all maintain 
church schools. But the Catholic effort 
does differ from that of the others in 
degree. In some places it has assumed 
the proportions of a rival school system, 
whereas none of the other churches have 
enough schools to be considered in that 
class. 


Mr. Kellogg, the Senate, 
And the Forty-eight 


WHEN THE SENATE finally adopted 
its reservations to our joining the World 
Court, the State Department sent notice 
of our acceptance—with reservations—to 
each of the forty-eight member nations 
of the Court. In due time the forty-eight, 
through the Secretary-General of the 
League, suggested that they could most 
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conveniently discuss the American reser- 
vations with us in Geneva this month, 
since representatives of the scattered 
member nations would then be assembled 
for the League meeting. 

“By no means,” answered Secretary Kel- 
logg. “The United States will discuss only 
with the scattered forty-eight nations, 
through forty-eight direct exchanges of 
notes. And anyway,” he added, “there is 
no use in discussing the reservations at 
all, since their meaning is ‘plain and un- 
equivocal.’”’ 

In spite of the simplicity of the situation 
viewed from a State Department office 
window, representatives of the member 
nations will meet in Geneva this month 
to discuss our reservations, and together 
they will decide what answer to give to 
Secretary Kellogg. It is unfortunate that 
he has sent no representative to make 
our position clear, for Senate opinion 
seems to be that our reservations were 
intended only to make up for our disad- 
vantages in not being a member of the 
League. Taken literally, however, as 
Secretary Kellogg apparently wants them 
taken, the reservations—especially the 
fiith—change the whole machinery of the 
Court. 

Former Secretary Houston, in telling 
the history of the Senate battle over the 
League elsewhere in this issue, points out 
the trouble. “Interpretative reservations 
may be necessary to make our position 
clear,” he says in effect. “But where the 
Senate makes reservations which change 
the structure of the international agree- 
ment under discussion, it defeats its own 
purpose.” ‘Thus we see that the Senate, 
in making its reservations, actually did 
more than make reservations; it tried to 
legislate forty-eight other nations into 
changing the Court that their representa- 
tives and ours have set up. To put it 
another way, the Senate did not accept 
the Court at all, but asked that it be 
changed before it was accepted. Hence 
it is that our reservations will in all prob- 
ability be rejected this month by the 
forty-five powers which, unlike Greece, 
Cuba, and Liberia, have not accepted 
them. If so, the United States, contrary 
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to popular demand, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of President Harding, President 
Coolidge, and Secretary Hughes, will be as 
far out of the court as ever. 

In disposing of both the Versailles 
Treaty and the Court Protocol the Senate 
said in effect that when every one else 
was finished with a treaty, it would re- 
write it and send it back to the others for 
acceptance without revision. This proc- 
ess means that we can hardly ever expect 
to join any general settlement, because 
fifteen or forty other nations are not at 
all likely to agree to the Senate’s rewriting 
treaties without consulting them. As 
long as our upper legislative house is in its 
present mood we shall not be useful in 
any general efforts to improve inter- 
national conditions. 


Mr. Mellon Follows 


Premier Poincaré 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS the people of the 
United States criticized M. Poincaré for 
his determination to get from Germany 
the 33 billion gold marks which Germany 
had promised to pay in reparations. We 
all knew that Germany could not pay that 
amount to France. But M. Poincaré 
thought that Germany could, or else he 
was afraid to tell the French people that 
Germany couldn’t. So he kept on trying 
to get it until the German Government 
went into bankruptcy and the mark 
disappeared. Then a plan was proposed 
to set Germany on her feet again and to 
allow her to pay what she could in money 
and goods. 

As soon as that episode was over, Mr. 
Mellon assumed a position toward France 
similar to the one Poincaré had taken 
toward Germany. He insisted upon more 
than the French thought they could pay— 
certainly more than they could pay unless 
they repudiated much of their internal 
debt. The French complained, as had the 
Germans, and the franc ran down hill after 
the mark. Through the fall of the franc 
the French have now paid what amounts 
to an 80 per cent. levy on all capital in 


_ the form of bonds, mortgages, currency, or 
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any obligations payable in francs. The 
American position toward France is that it 
is not incapacity but unwillingness to pay. 
That was identically the French position 
toward Germany. The Germans com- 
plained that they had recognized the 
Versailles Treaty under the compulsion of 
the Allied armies invading Germany. The 
French borrowed their money of us under 
the compulsion of the German armies in- 
vading France. 

We refused to consider a general settie- 
ment because we feared that, being the 
only net creditor at such a conference, 
we should become unpopular. Being the 
only net creditor has made us just as 
unpopular when we tried to settle with 
the nations one at a time, and one of our 
principal debts is not yet settled. We also 
had an idea that we might use the debts 
to bargain for disarmament, but that 
hope was not materialized. 

As far as the French are concerned, if 
they could and did tax themselves suffi- 
ciently to raise the money, it is doubtful 
if they could find a method to transfer 
the money to us, either in gold, of which 
their supply is limited, or in export to us, 
which our tariff and our prohibition law 
limit. About the only way to get the 
money is for enough of us to travel in 
France so that it will no longer seem like 
France. And it should be remembered 
that, while the per capita tax actually paid 
in France is only a little more than the 
per capita tax here, it represents a great 
deal more effort on the Frenchman’s part, 
for the average wealth and earning power 
in France is far below ours. 


Why France Finds It Hard 
To Pay Her War Debts 


THE FRENCH so far have not come 
within 150 million dollars (counting the 
franc at 3 cts.) of balancing their budget. 
In order to pay their British and American 
debts they would have to increase their 
income 60 millions a year beyond the 
amount necessary to make up the 150 
million deficit. That is the first problem 
that faces them in paying their debt. The 
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Having raised the money in 
taxes, how can they transfer it to their 
creditors? If the franc can be stabilized 
at about 3 cts. the gold reserve of the 
Bank of France will be about 55 per cent. 
of the currency, as against 70 per cent. 
before the war. That gold reserve will not 
allow payment of the debts in gold. 

In the years 1924 and 1925, there were 
export surpluses due to heavy buying 
in France caused by the dropping of the 
franc. But in the first six months of 1926 
this disappeared and, instead, there was 
an import surplus of about 80 million 
dollars. There does not seem to be a 
likelihood of future surplus exports to 
pay the debts. France’s foreign invest- 
ments, some 7.4 billion dollars in 1913, 
have been wiped out. Shipping and the 
tourist trade will have to provide the funds 
to make up the deficit in exports and 
enough more to pay the debts. 


second is: 


A Dawes Plan 


For France? 


WHILE WE ARE endeavoring to col- 
lect our foreign debts, a good deal at 
the behest of Western sentiment, the 
Democratic convention in Iowa voices 
an idea common in the Corn Belt—to wit, 
that the government should lend foreign 
nations meney with which to buy our 
agricultural products. Of course, there is 
no justice in the government’s lending 
money abroad to buy our farm produce if 
it does not at the same time lend money 
abroad to buy everything else that we 
make. 

But, omitting justice and economics 
from the picture, we must admit that 
there is a good deal of lost motion in 
collecting money with one hand for our 
war debts and handing it back with the 
other to stimulate agricultural sales. It 
would be simpler to forgive all debts to 
those nations which would use the amount 
of the debt to buy from us. The Allied 
nations incurred a debt of some ten bil- 
lions by buying food and munitions. The 
farmers’ proposition is that we make them 
pay the debt, but that before doing so, 
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we give them another ten billion dollars’ 
worth of food. That is one method of 
cancellation. But when a debtor is in 
difficulties it is not customary to say to 
him that you will duplicate for nothing 
the goods for which he finds difficulty in 
paying, if he will pay what he owes. 

The situation has reached a point where 
it seems as if Mr. Hughes might go to New 
Haven again and suggest the appointment 
of another uno‘ficial commission consisting 
of Dr. Dawes, Mr. Young, and Mr. 
Robinson, to concoct another business 
man’s plan with which the government 
need have no connection unless it suc- 
ceeds. Such a plan might be as useful 
to the French and American politicians 
as the Dawes plan was to the French and 
German. 


The Nationalist Villain 
Of France 
EVEN SO DARK a cloud as the turmoil 


in France over the financial crisis may 
have its silver lining, although in the 


accompanying whirlwind of political quar- 
rels and currency’ depreciation it has 
passed almost unnoticed. The reckless 
bitterness of political antagonism over 
French relations to Germany, which was 
the main cause of the recent financial 
trials, has curiously enough subsided 
alost completely. It was on these issues 
that Herriot was able to upset Poincaré 
and bring in the present divided parlia- 
ment, and for long afterward they con- 
stituted the main line of cleavage in French 
political opinion. Herriot, at the head of 
the left bloc, took position as the leader 
of a “liberal” policy of rapprochement 
with Germany and general peace and 
quiet in Europe—while Poincaré and 
Millerand were tabooed as the champions 
of reckless nationalism. Whatever basis 
of truth underlay this opposition of ideas, 
it was largely a deliberate exaggeration 
for electioneering purposes. If Poincaré 
started the Rhur venture, Herriot voted for 
it at the time; and, later, it was Poincaré 
who took the first step in France toward 
+he Dawes committee as a solution. 
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What really took place was not a sudden 
jump from one policy to another, but a 
gradual evolution of French opinion as a 
whole, on the basis of actual experience. 
Pretty much all France supported the 
Ruhr venture in the first place, and later 
on welcomed and accepted the widely 
different solution of the Dawes plan. This 
evolution Briand carried still further in the 
Locarno agreements. In the general satis- 
faction over that achievement, foreign 
comment overlooked one important phase 
of the result in France. The nationalist 
opposition came into line—almost to a 
man. In the Senate, out of 314 members, 
only 6 voted against the treaties, and even 
the most exacting critics admitted, in 
closing their speeches, that they would 
vote in favor, on account of the absolute 
necessity of friendly and secure relations 
in the European family. Coming from 
them, this admission was a more reassuring 
factor than the spontaneous enthusiasm 
with which Locarno was greeted by those 
who favored it from the first. 

Since that time the evolution of opinion 
has proceeded further than has _ been 
realized, even in France. It seemed still 
essential that Briand be left in charge of 
the matter until Germany finally entered 
the League. He appeared to be the 
keystone of the arch, and his presence 
seemed a necessary guarantee against the 
thing falling back into a political crime. 
For more than a year he has remained at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, one firm 
corner stone in the midst of the general 
scrapping and patching together of minis- 
tries; and from that office at least no one 
has sought to displace him. No such 
thing has ever happened in France before, 
and nothing could be a greater tribute to 
his position and influence. 

But the striking point is that through 
all this hurly-burly much of Briand’s 
support came from the very groups which 
had the name of being the most threatening 
danger to his policy of conciliation. The 
most convincing proof of the real change 
in things came in June, when Briand tried 
to form a coalition cabinet of leaders, in 
whom the country had unquestioned 
confidence. The first man to whom be 
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turned was Poincaré, the villain of the 
Rhur—and without a moment’s hesitation 
Poincaré agreed to serve under Briand— 
Briand, moreover, remaining Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and continuing his genera] 
policy based on Locarno. Furthermore, 
Poincaré’s followers, and all their associ- 
ates, promptly rallied to his stand. 
Strangely enough, it was the other camp 
which wrecked this prospect of formal 
solidarity on an issue which had so divided 
the country. Herriot and his “liberals” 
put down their veto: not because they 
suspected Briand had turned “‘national- 
ist,” but because they were afraid of the 
political consequences of recognizing that 
Poincaré had come around to Briand’s 
program. Herriot, in short, claims a 
private copyright for the policy of peace 
and conciliation, and insists on his own 
party having the exclusive use of it: for 
their purposes Poincaré must be exploited 
forever as a nationalist villain. But this 
quibbling piece of tactics did not effect its 
purpose. 

When Poincaré formed his National 
Union Ministry in July, Briand still 
remained in charge of foreign affairs. 
The war debt has not been settled, but 
the unsolvable question of a year or two 
ago—relations with Germany—has. The 
Paris correspondent of a German paper 
put it in these words: “Even the out-and- 
out nationalist groups had long since 
come to recognize frankly that there could 
be no other alternative for France than 
to continue in the policy of friendly 
understanding with Germany.” 


Price Deflation Without 


Business Depression 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of a few in- 
dustries affected by special conditions, 
business in the United States has grown 
steadily in the face of a readjustment to 
lower price levels, and it now looks as 
though the complete readjustment could 
be made without any such serious dis- 
turbances as we have usually experienced 
under such conditions in the past. Credit 
for this is probably due to two things: 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS, 1925-26 


In the six sections of this diagram, each one indi- 

cating the course of an important business, the 

heavy line shows the monthly fluctuations for 1925 

and the dotted line those for the first half of 1926. 

It will be n« “om that each business shows a higher 

record for the first six months of this year than for 
the corresponding period in 1925. 


a much better banking system than we 
had before the war, which not only pro- 
vides greater credit facilities for the needs 
of business, but through its control over 
rediscount rates checks undue expansion 
in any field where bank credit is being 
largely used; and the efficiency of railroad 
operations, which minimizes the need of 
forward buying, and reduces the risk in 
carrying goods in a declining market. 

This efficiency of the railroads has taken 
some of the speculative risk out of busi- 
ness. And by shortening the time between 
production and consumption, it has re- 
duced the interest costs of many concerns. 
This offsets a shrinkage of profits due to 
declining prices. All this leads to the 
conclusion that if the downward move- 
ment in commodity prices is no faster 
than it has been, the business adjustment 
incident to it can undoubtedly be carried 
through without difficulty. 

Consumption is at a high rate, as shown 
by record figures for freight-car loadings, 
record sales of mail order houses and chain 
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stores. Bank clearings 5 per cent. above 
a year ago bear the same testimony. 
Employment throughout the United 
States of 1 per cent. above a year ago in- 
dicates that labor is not suffering from the 
readjustment. 

Looking to the future, we can assume 
that substantially larger railroad earnings 
will be reflected in heavier expenditures 
for equipment and improvements. Un- 
filled orders on the books of the United 
States Steel Corporation at mid-year 
were lower than the year before, but 
operations in the steel industry were at 
a good rate, about 80 per cent. of capacity, 
and under present conditions a large 
amount of forward orders is not to be 
expected. Automobile production, es- 
pecially the production of The General 
Motors Corporation, has kept ahead of 
last year and thus confounded those who 
foresaw earlier danger to this industry 
from the universal use of installment 
selling of pleasure cars. 

The value of our exports for the fiscal 
year ended June 3oth fell off slightly, but 
this was more than accounted for by the 
lower unit price of cotton and wheat which 
we sent abroad. Imports, on the other 
hand, were considerably larger. This is 
to be expected, since the rest of the world 
now owes us interest on money loaned. 
But as long as American investors have 
the plethora of funds they have exhibited 
in recent years, and show their present 
willingness to invest a good part in foreign 
securities, there is no reason to fear that 
imports will harm American business. 
What we can buy cheaper abroad it is good 
business to buy there, as long as we can 
stimulate a market abroad for goods we 
produce at a better profit. 

In considering the future, crops and 
building operations are the two most 
important factors. Government estimates 
indicate fair crops this year, with winter 
wheat, oats, barley, rice, flax, sorghum, 
fruits, vegetables, and tobacco above 
the average, and corn, spring wheat, rye, 
hay, and potatoes below. Present prices 
not far below those of a year ago indicate 
a good farm purchasing power in most 
sections. 
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Building operations have been an im- 
portant factor in all business in recent 
years. Demand for house and 
furnishing and equipment is directly 
traceable to it. Many sales of automo- 
biles are due to the high wages in building 
trades. The ramifications of the con- 
struction industry reach practically every 
other business. In the first six months 
of this year new construction being started 
in thirty-seven states, according to the 
Dodge compilation, exceeded three billion 
dollars. This was more than a third ofa 
billion dollars in excess of the first six 
months of 1925. Contracts let in June 
showed a falling off of 2 per cent. as com- 
pared with June, 1925. Part of this build- 
ing is of a speculative nature, and has been 
financed by real estate mortgage bond 
houses whose operations have recently come 
in for severe censorship by certain state 
securities commissions. This may affect 
the flow of investment capital into this 
type of security and cause a curtailment 
of building operations. Enough headway 
has probably been gained to stimulate 
business throughout the rest of the year. 
But the figures of new construction should 
be watched closely from now on. They 
probably carry more indication as to the 
future of business in this country than 
does any other one index. 


Mild Drys 
In Responsible Positions 


IT IS REPORTED that General Lincoln 
C. Andrews will resign as head of the 
Prohibition Enforcement Division. Col- 
onel N. F. Green, head of the prohibition 
forces in Northern California and Nevada, 
who remarked that he was for prohibition 
but that he would take a drink with a 
friend if it gagged him, has resigned. 
Constant resignations and a number 
of less innocent occurrences, show clearly 
that there is little morale in the force 
that is actually trying to enforce pro- 
hibition. There have been during the 
year several investigations by magazines 
and newspapers, all of which indicated 
that enforcement was in a deplorable con- 
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dition. The Report of the Interchurch 
World Movement concluded that the 
experiment of prohibition was still on 
trial. The newspaper straw votes have 
indicated a lessening degree of confidence 
in the experiment. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s statistics show 
that deaths from alcoholism have increased 
600 per cent. 

None of these things necessarily proves 
that prohibition cannot be successful. 
Taken together, they are fairly good evi- 
dence that it is not succeeding. Senator 
Borah maintains that it has never been 
tried. President Coolidge and Secretary 
Mellon, who are responsible for the execu- 
tion of the law, do not seem unduly con- 
cerned about it. 

In dry communities there are many who 
feel that if the law is not enforced among 
the ungodly wets, the evil will fall where 
it belongs. There are many among the 
wets who think it as natural for the 


government to ignore enforcement as it is 
for them to be a little lax about obeying it. 
And then the bootleggers and their friends 
are completely in favor of the present sit- 


uation, for either real enforcement or 
legalizing and regulating the liquor trade 
would put them out of business. 

If partial neglect of the matter would 
solve it, all would be well. But in many 
places either the passage of prohibition 
or the failure to enforce it has produced 
intolerable conditions. As long as these 
continue decent people cannot be satisfied.. 
Yet, knowing all this, Congress refused 
to pass the recommendations of General 
Andrews for enforcement. Congress has 
a large dry majority, but it is not made 
up of people who are dead set upon enforce- 
ment. There are certainly a goodly 
proportion of mild drys among them. 


AA Fundamental Change 


THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS of 
the first North Carolina Constitution 
contained, among others, these two pro- 
visions: 

That the people of this state ought to have 
the sole and exclusive right of regulating the 
internal government and police therefor. 
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That a frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles is absolutely necessary to preserve 
the blessings of liberty. 


This is typical of the attitude of the states 
at the time of the formation of the Union. 
There was so much opposition to the 
Federal Constitution because it lacked 
sufficient safeguarding of personal liberty 
and states’ rights, that an agreement was 
made to submit to the people a number 
of amendments which really constitute a 
Bill of Rights in the Federal Constitution. 
The ninth and tenth of these first amend- 
ments to be approved by the people read 
as follows: 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


In other words, in every way possible the 
people at that time strengthened local 
self-government as a firm basis of political 
liberty. 

The purpose of these constitutional 
amendments was to insure personal liberty 
and states’ rights. With the exception of 
the Twelfth and Seventeenth Amend- 
ments, which provided methods of electing 
the President, the Vice-President, and 
Senators, subsequent amendments to the 
Constitution were devoted to maintaining 
or enlarging personal rights—that is, ex- 
tending rights to Negroes and suffrage to 
women. 

The first amendment which did not have 
this end in view was the sixteenth, which 
legalized a Federal income tax; the second 
was the Eighteenth Amendment. It in- 
augurates a national police force. In 
order to be effective it will need also a 
system of Federal police courts, for the 
present Federal courts are not equipped for 
police work. It is an attempt to change 
our system of government fundamentally, 
to abandon one of the cardinal principles 
of the founders of our government. It 
is, then, high time for us to give heed 
to the warning “that a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles is abso- 
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lutely necessary to preserve the blessings 
of liberty.” 

If, after due deliberation, we decide 
that we wish to go where this experiment 
must inevitably lead us, we can go. But 
we ought carefully to study the results to 
our government of trying to maintain 
sobriety by this method. 


Sound Pensions 


For Employees 


THE PENSIONING of ageing workers by 
industrial corporations has spread steadily 
since the practice began in this country 
a generation or more ago. Introduced as 
a form of social justice, it has proven val- 
uable in other ways as well. It helps 
corporations to weed out men whose 
brains or muscles are no longer productive. 
It builds organization by giving the work- 
ers the feeling that they are being fairly 
treated. It removes an old source of 
community ill will, and replaces it with 
good will. 

It may, therefore, be confidently pre- 
dicted that industrial pensions will grad- 
ually become almost universal. There 
were serious mistakes in some of the earlier 
systems—so serious that several of the 
largest corporations in America are to-day 
carrying pension rolls that amount to 
more than a million dollars a year, without 
showing on their balance sheets any item 
of liability as to these continually increas- 
ing annual payments. The common mis- 
take of these earlier systems lay in paying 
pensions out of current earnings. To do 
this looked easy when the number of pen- 
sioners was small. It looks very different 
to-day, when the number of workers has 
trebled, and the number of these who are 
approaching pensionable age is mounting 
rapidly. 

The trouble, of course, is in a failure to 
realize that a pension system is exactly the 
same thing, mathematically, as a deprecia- 
tion account for a piece of machinery. 
No sensible business man trusts to luck 
to be able to retire a worn-out machine and 
buy a new one out of current earnings. 
He sets up a reserve for depreciation the 
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moment he instals the machine. For ex- 
actly the same reason, he should set up a 
reserve for future pension the moment he 
employs a new workman. It has been cal- 
culated by actuaries that a pension plan 
for all employees less than thirty-five 
years of age can be operated successfully 
by setting aside one dollar for every hun- 
dred they receive in pay. For employees 
above that age, the percentage is higher, 
and mounts rapidly in the greater ages. If 
the employee wishes to set up a reserve 
for himself, by savings from his pay, he 
can of course greatly increase the pension 
he will ultimately receive. 

The mathematics of the whole subject 
has been worked out by the larger life in- 
surance companies, and information can 
be had from them upon request. Cer- 
tainly no employeer who has in effect or is 
contemplating an industrial pension sys- 
tem can afford not to know these mathe- 
matics. He can then, with confidence in 
the future, join the far-sighted movement 
which will probably head off the wasteful 
government-operated compulsory indus- 
trial pension systems now in effect in 
Europe and in some South American coun- 
tries, gaining for himself the very practical 
benefits of a codperation with his men that 
is self-respecting on both sides, and ex- 
tremely valuable as a builder of efficiency 
and goodwill. 


From the Rockefeller 


Foundation’s Review 


DURING 1925 only three cases of yellow 
fever were reported from all the Americas. 
These occurred in northern Brazil.* It 
is not quite certain that all three were 
authentic. To one who knows something 
of the history of yellow fever this record 
is striking. What a contrast to the early 
days when from certain endemic centers 


*As this Review went to press (June, 1926) 
new cases of yellow fever were reported from 
northern Brazil. The chief focus is Parahyba, a 
town in which control measures had been suspended 
at the request of local authorities because of a 
severe epidemic of smallpox which the people some- 
how believed was being spread by the visits of the 
antimosquito staff. 
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in Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean 
Islands, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Brazil, 
the dread disease used to spread terror 
and death far and wide! It invaded the 
ports of the United States from New 
Orleans to New England. It took toll of 
the California pioneers as they crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama. It even made its 
way to the Mediterranean, carried by sick 
men and ship-bred mosquitoes. 

The opening of this century saw the be- 
ginning of an attack before which yellow 
fever has been steadily giving ground. 
Of late it has been in rapid retreat. In 
1900, a United States commission headed 
by Walter Reed discovered in Havana 
the method of transmission. Then Gorgas 
quickly brought the fever under control 
in all of Cuba. His methods were soon 
successfully applied in Vera Cruz in 
Mexico, and in Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
in Brazil. Everywhere quarantine meas- 
ures became more effective. Later, in 
the Panama Canal Zone, Gorgas repeated 
his Cuban triumphs. A sense of security 
began to pervade regions which had once 
lived under the shadow of fear. 

But the fever had been scotched, not 
killed. It lurked in old endemic centers, 
and now and then broke forth in epidemic 
form. As the opening of the Panama 
Canal approached, the sanitarians of the 
Far East became alarmed. New trade 
routes might carry the disease to the 
Philippines, China, India. At this time, 
too, came the suggestion that Gorgas 
would welcome another and perhaps a final 
bout with an old foe. The Rockefeller 
Foundation through its International 
Health Board decided to organize a 
concerted campaign of control. In 1916, 
Gorgas made a preliminary survey and 
outlined a plan of attack, but it was not 
until 1918 that work began in earnest. 
The essential feature of the strategy was 
the cleaning up of endemic centers through 
the team-work of governments under 
central leadership. 

The plan was carried out step by step. 
Noguchi isolated the fever germ and thus 
provided means of diagnosis and possibly 
of immunity. Guayaquil in Ecuador, 
for a century and a half a known seed-bed 


























RESULTS OF A QUARTER-CENTURY OF 
YELLOW FEVER CONTROL IN AMERICA 


of yellow fever, was rid of the disease; an 
epidemic in northern Peru was controlled; 
Mexico carried out a successful campaign; 
Central America was gradually set free; 
finally, Brazil undertook large-scale opera- 
tions which are proving effective. During 
1925 mosquito control measures were 
continued in eleven Brazilian states. 
Solely as a precaution, similar work was 
done in Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras. Surveys made in these 
four countries and in Venezuela, Peru, 
and Ecuador showed that all were free 
from yellow fever. 

Gorgas had included in his plan a 
commission to the West Coast of Africa 
to study reported epidemics of yellow 
fever. He was on his way to Africa 
when he fell ill and died in London in 
July, 1920. Strong evidence has been 
adduced to show that yellow fever is an 
African disease and not, as it used to be 
believed, a malady indigenous to the New 
World. It was carried, chiefly in slave 
ships, from the West Coast of Africa to 
America. 

Authorities differ about the prevalence 
of yellow fever on the West Coast. A 
few have even denied that it is to be found 
there. The relative immunity of the 
native peoples, their tendency to hide 
their sick, the presence of one or two 
maladies which have symptoms very like 
those of yellow fever, the scarcity of 
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doctors who have had first-hand experience 
with well-authenticated cases, the char- 
acter of the records, have made it difficult, 
without laboratory tests, to confirm clin- 
ical diagnoses. 

With the gradual disappearance of 
yellow fever from the Americas, West 
Africa becomes the last stronghold of this 
stubborn enemy. The fortress is for- 
midable enough. An area as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi, a 
tropical climate, the prevalence of many 
diseases, few and for the most part difficult 
means of travel, a population of thirty 
million natives—superstitious, secretive, 
and suspicious—present a challenge that 
turns sanitary and health work into a high 
adventure. The danger that the com- 
pletion of trans-African railways may 
carry the fever to the East Coast, whence 
it may make its way to India and the Far 
East, revives the fear which the opening 
of the Panama Canal aroused more than 
ten years ago. 

In July, 1925, the International Health 
Board established yellow fever headquar- 
ters in Lagos in Nigeria. A director, 
specially trained bacteriologists, a pathol- 


ogist, and experts in field work make up 
the staff, which has its own housing, com- 


missary, and laboratory equipment. Pre- 
liminary studies of all available records 
were made and the data mapped before 
the party left the United States. These 
provisional outlines are being checked on 
the ground with the hope that endemic 
centers may be delimited. Laboratory 
tests for the fever are being applied to 
all suspected cases that can be found. 
When a sufficient basis of verified infor- 
mation has been laid, plans for control 
measures will be formulated. The work 
is, as usual, being undertaken on the 
invitation of the governments concerned 
and with their hearty codperation. 


A Higher High School 


“THE FOREMOST NEED of American 
secondary education is the frank estab- 
lishment at the top of each considerable 
school system of a school or a division that 
shall embody, for those capable of profiting 
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by it, the best we know in the process of 
education for this period of life.” So 
wrote Dr. Henry Pritchett in his twenti- 
eth report as President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. The purpose of such a school, he 
says, is not so much to satisfy a few bright 
minds as to set up a scale of values in 
education that will make clear what 
serious thinking is and can do. 

Dr. Pritchett wants to make possible a 
higher intellectual performance than that 
of the superficial mind now turned out of 
high school. His purpose is part of a 
currend trend in education. Just as more 
and more students are drifting toward 
college, so still more are crowding into high 
school. There are to-day 23,000,000 boys 
and girls in public school, as compared to 
9,000,000 fifty years ago. As our popu- 
lation increases, it becomes more and more 
clear that special provision must be made 
for those who are more serious about their 
work or more gifted than their fellows. 
Gradually, provision for this intelligent 
minority is being made in our colleges. 
There is every reason why the same should 
be done in our high schools. 


Federal Control 
Of State Schools? 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION has recently issued an elabo- 
rate report of seventy or more pages 
of figures, charts, and mathematical 
formule. “The principal conclusion 
drawn from the facts presented is this: 
The states differ widely in their economic 
ability to support education—some states 
must levy taxes at rates from two to six 
times as high as others to provide a given 
amount of financial support for each child 
to be educated.” Generally speaking, 
what this means is that the Southern 
states are not so rich in comparison to their 
populations as the rest of the country. 
The purpose of publishing the report was 
to provide facts for a discussion of two 
questions: First, whether there should be 
a Federal Department of Education, and 
Second, whether the Federal Government 
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should take money from the richer states 
and give to the poorer states for education, 
as it has done for road building. 

A department of education with a 
Secretary would add one more member to 
the Cabinet already too cumbersome to 
function effectively as an intimate board 
of advisors to the President on the conduct 
of the nation. The Cabinet tends more 
and more to become a group wherein 
each special interest seeks representation. 
The more such representatives are added 
to the Cabinet the less influence the 
Cabinet has, and the President, instead of 
consulting the whole body, must depend 
upon a selection. No one can use more 
than half a dozen close advisors. This 
urge for a seat in the Cabinet for education 
is another instance of the rush to Washing- 
ton for everything. It would be interest- 
ing to find out if those members of the 
Nationa] Education Association who study 
government approve the tendency toward 
centralization in Washington. 

But the main purpose of the study was 
to see whether the Federal Government 
should not “equalize” the ability of the 


different states to support education. 
Practically speaking, the proposition comes 
down to a subsidy to Southern states. If 
the proposition had been made during the 
period 1865-76, when the Federal Army 
of occupation was still in the South, it 


would have been logical. If it had been 
made during the period from 1875 to 1900, 
when the struggle for the establishment 
of a real public school system was going 
on, it would have been financially helpful. 
But to come now, when the Southern 
school systems are established and are 
growing in power and effectiveness, makes 
one think that the forces of the National 
Education Association are prepared to 
join the battle when most of the hard 
fighting is over, are preparing to come in 
about the time the medals are distributed. 
The South has developed character and 
leadership by the struggle for its education. 
To sell that for a little money and alle- 
giance to a bureau in Washington would 
mean a net loss. Nor is there any reason 
why California, New York, or Pennsyl- 
vania should contribute the money which 
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the Federal Education Department would 
distribute in Alabama and South Carolina. 

There is but one saving grace in the 
proposition. When the evolution en- 
forcement division gets to work in Tennes- 
see and Oklahoma and the chief clerk 
of the bureau of school holidays attempts 
to open the schools on Bunker Hill Day 
in Massachusetts—these events will add 
to the gayety of the nation, if not to its 
education. 


What s Happening 
In Florida Now? 


FLORIDA’S “GOLD RUSH” has ended, 
but the ebb tides of the great boom have 
not left the state stranded upon her 
beaches. She retains all she had before 
the “boom,” except the speculators, and, 
moreover, she has some sober thoughts, 
some new experience. There is no need 
to be discouraged about the future of 
Florida. Even before this boom her 
development had been at a much higher 
rate of speed than had that ‘of the rest of 
the country, as shown in this table of 
figures compiled by the National City 
Bank of New York: 


Value of 
Rail- All 
road Farm of 
Popu- Mile- Prop- All 
lation age erty Crops 
Florida 83% 58% 
United States 39% 31% 


Value of 
Manu- 
factured 
Prod- 

ucts 
524% 
447% 


Value 


512% 
281% 


495% 
392% 

The growth since 1920 has been rapid, 
as every one knows, and all the great 
physical improvements made during the 
boom time remain, as Mr. Jordon points 
out in his article on page 571. Florida 
now goes forward upon a sane and sensible 
basis. She struck her doldrums at a for- 
tunate time, or as the bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank expresses it: 


There has been a drastic deflation of ficti- 
tious values, but fortunately it has come at a 
time of easy credit conditions, so that real 
values have not had to be sacrificed, and what 
under different circumstances might have 
precipitated a rather serious credit situation, 
now promises to pass away with its effects 
largely confined to those conditions which 
have been in need of correction. 











The Causes of ‘‘Hard Times’’ 


cAn Edttorial Announcement 


N THE opposite page the Wortp’s Work begins a series of 

six articles in which two noted economists analyze the present 

phenomenal prosperity of the United States and set forth a novel 

theory upon means of preventing any recurrence of business slumps 

or “hard times.” Their theory is contrary to many of the old con- 
ceptions and is summarized briefly in this paragraph: 


How, then, can we conserve prosperity and sustain employment? 
Clearly, there is one means, without which all other means are largely 
futile. We must see to it that the people receive enough income (as 
wages, interest, dividends, and the rest) week in and week out, in addition 
to what they save, to buy all the finished products of industry about as 
rapidly as they are ready for sale. In the future we must provide as 
effectively for financing consumption, as in the past we have provided for 
financing production. The gist of the matter is this: Since undercon- 
sumption is the chief cause of our troubles, adequate consumer income is 
the chief remedy. 


The editors of the Wortp’s Work believe that the theory eluci- 
dated in this series will cause widespread discussion among business 
men and economists, and in the hope that the best of that discussion 
may be preserved they have decided to offer an honorarium of 
$1,000 for the article of 5,000 words which, in the opinion of the 
editors, best discusses the theory of the consumer’s influence on 
prosperity as outlined in the six articles by William Trufant Foster 
and Waddill Catchings. The final article will not appear until the 
February issue and the final date for the reception of the articles 
in competition for the honorarium will be March 31, 1927. Mean- 
time, the editors will be glad to answer any questions that may arise. 

In the October issue the authors will discusss the question: ‘‘Our 
Foreign Trade: Is It Business?” and in the November issue they 
will discuss the Federal Reserve System and the Price Level. In 
the Workshop of this issue appear a few paragraphs about the 
authors and their other work, which has attracted much attention. 














Business Under the Curse of Sisyphus 


4 New Theory on Causes of Depressions 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER AND WADDILL CATCHINGS 


HE commission from the trade 

unions of England and the econo- 

mists from Europe who recently 
visited us tell of one dominant impression 
of our country—its astounding material 
prosperity. The evidence is on every 
hand: unprecedented freight car loadings, 
building operations, bank clearings, sav- 
ings, profits; even more obvious, the 
clothes we wear; and, most amazing of all, 
mile after mile after mile of automobiles. 

“Such achievements,” our visitors say, 
“seem to show that ‘more pay and less 
work’ is a reasonable aim.” 

Yet, in the midst of all these manifes- 
tations of wealth, there are fears of a 
business recession. Bankers, statistical 
agencies, economists, and business maga- 
zines in large numbers issue warnings. 
Such prosperity, they declare, cannot 
last long. Why not? Must prosperity 
always breed depression? 

Sisyphus, according to Greek mythol- 
ogy, was condemned to go on for all 
time rolling to the top of a steep hill a 
huge stone which, as soon as it reached 
the top, always rolled down again. Must 
business forever suffer under the curse 
of Sisyphus? 

That, it must be admitted, is an un- 
solved problem. There is as yet no agree- 
ment among business men, or bankers, or 
economists, concerning the causes of peri- 
odic business depressions and the enforced 
unemployment of millions of workers. 

Theories there are in abundance. Long 
ago, a laborious German scholar, with 
characteristic thoroughness, assembled 
and classified two hundred and _ thirty 
theories of business cycles; and the pro- 
duction of new theories has since gone on 
apace. If any one had time to read all 
these explanations, he would find that the 
cause of depressions is capitalism, over- 


saving, tariffs, taxation, the gold standard, 
unbalanced industries, production for 
profit, the Republican party, militarism, 
sun spots, the movements of Venus, and 
so on. It is not too much to say that if 
any one of these theories is sound and 
adequate, all the other theories must be 
somewhat defective. 

As a matter of fact, no careful student 
of the subject fancies that any one of 
these explanations fully accounts for what 
happens. Certainly, no one of them has 
pointed a way to anything remotely ap- 
proaching a solution of the problem. And 
as long as there is no accepted explanation 
of causes, either among theorists or among 
men of affairs, there is no prospect that 
effective measures will be taken toward 
removing the causes. 

Moreover, the problem of recurrent 
business depressions is only one phase of a 
much larger problem. Possibly we ought 
to be content to suffer these periodic set- 
backs, if the net result of good years and 
bad years, decade after decade, were as 
great gains in economic well-being as 
could reasonably be expected. But they 
are not. Compared with the almost 
incredible advances in our knowledge of 
how to produce wealth, our failure to 
produce more than we do seems equally 
incredible. 

What freedom from economic worries 
our forefathers would have imagined us to 
be enjoying to-day, if they could have 
foreseen the dramatic achievements of 
the past century in technical processes of 
production! Even so far-visioned a wiz- 
ard as Benjamin Franklin, could he return, 
would be overcome with astonishment. 
Imagine, says Arthur D. Little, the 
stunning impact of the impressions that 
would crowd the day of his return. How 
he would wonder at innumerabie machines, 
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of a precision and power far beyond the 
imagination of his time! In place of the 
Leyden jar, he would find thirty million 
horsepower generators, enabling us to 
perform with ease countless services which 
in his day were but clumsily and arduously 
performed, or more likely not performed 
at all. 

If he were to revisit England, instead 
of spending ten weeks on a sailing packet, 
he could go in less than a week on a fifty 
thousand ton ocean liner, oil-fired and 
turbine-driven. If he wished to go from 
England to the Paris that he loved, he 
could fly there. Instead of the wooden 
frigate with its little smooth-bore cannon, 
he would find a super-dreadnought, a 
single gun of which could sink the entire 
British Navy of his time. 


If Franklin 
Could Meet Millikan 


He would hear of Pasteur and Loeb and 
Ehrlich, of anzsthesia and antisepsis; 
and he would learn how the productive 
years of human life have been lengthened. 
Elements unknown to him would be placed 
in his hand. The air would be reduced 
before his eyes to a liquid, boiling on a cake 
of ice. Under the microscope, he would 
see a new world. Household economics, 
too, he would find revolutionized by 
electricity, the servant in the house. 

He would learn of soil analysis and seed 


selection, of hardier and more prolific 
plants, of better breeds of animals, of 
ways to control splenic fever and anthrax, 
hog cholera, bovine tuberculosis, and of 
many other ways of making two—or even 
a dozen—calories of food grow where one 
grew before. He would find his own 
experiments with gypsum extended to 
cover a new wealth of chemical fertilizers, 
the very air converted into plant food, and 
the productivity of farm labor multiplied 
many, many times by ingenious machines. 
This is only a glimpse of the picture which 
Mr. Little and others have painted of the 
marvels that would confront one of the 
founders of the Republic, if he could but 
see his country to-day. 

What all this means to the growth of 
potential productive capacity, we can 
begin to understand if we allow our 
imagination to play upon even a small 
part of the hundreds of labor-saving 
devices now in use. The President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States says that in the steel industry two 
men, unloading with the aid of machinery, 
now replace from twelve to twenty men un- 
loading by hand; in furnace charging two 
men, by the use of skip-hoist, lorry car, 
and automatic weigher, replace fourteen; 
in pig-iron casting, seven men replace 
sixty; in open-hearth operations, one man 
replaces forty; twelve men, with traveling 
cranes, do the pouring of thirty-seven; and 
two men, unloading pig-iron with electric 
magnet and crane, replace one hundred 
and twenty-eight. 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESS 
FAILURES 


This graph, from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, shows the proportion of failures 
among the total number in business. 











TOO MANY LABOR-SAVING DEVICES? 


The clothing industry has made similar 
progress. Six men with two boarding 
machines replace twenty; and one girl, 
operating six rib-cutting machines, does 
as much work as twenty-five formerly did 
by hand. In shoe factories, one lasting 
machine does as much as from six to ten 
handworkers. And it is probable that only 
the lack of consumer demand has delayed 
the introduction of still more effective 
machines, which have already been in- 
vented. 

In other industries the possibilities of 
increasing productivity are equally great. 
One operator can now care for more cotton 
looms than fifty could manage in our 
grandfathers’ time. A bottle-making ma- 


chine now does the work of fifty-four men, 
and a window-glass machine the work of 
twenty. Two men, by the use of a 
conveyor, now unload as much coal as 
fifty unloaded formerly ; and two operators, 
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PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY COMPARED 
WITH DISTRIBUTION TO CONSUMERS, 
1919-1924 
The graph was compiled from data in the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
with later figures from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 
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VOLUME OF TRADE COMPARED WITH 
VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT 


The employment curve is based on an index 
devised by Dr. William A. Berridge. 


with a cigar-making machine, turn out as 
many cigars as fifteen can make by hand. 
With the aid of wrapping machines, which 
are constantly being adapted to new uses, 
one operator does the work of five or ten, 
or even—as in the case of cigarettes—fully 
one hundred. Indeed, such labor-saving 
inventions are now so common that 
marvelous new ones, which are constantly 
coming into use, scarcely have news value. 
Astonishment is expressed only when any- 
body is found working as inefficiently as 
men worked a generation ago. 

As a result, we now have greater pro- 
ductive capacity in virtually every indus- 
try than we are able to use; in the shoe 
industry, for example, in textiles, hosiery, 
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HOW PROFITS ARE DISTRIBUTED 


The proportion of net book profits disbursed as cash dividends by 
various industrial corporations in 1922. 


leather, tires, oil, steel, and so on. The 
reader can extend the list at random 
from the industries with which he chances 
to be acquainted. Let him try to think 
of one which could not produce more, if 
there were buyers at hand for the enlarged 
output. Let him consider, also, the nature 
of the insistent demands made by the 
farmers. Congress is not hounded by 
men who want to know how to raise larger 
crops, but by men who want help in selling 
the too-large crops which they have al- 
ready raised. 

In spite of all these Aladdin-like achieve- 
ments in technical processes of production 
and in spite of all the discoveries of new 
resources, the problem of unemployment 
and industrial depressions remains un- 
solved. 


Our Workers 
Anxious for the Future? 


In the highly prosperous year, 1920, the 
average of the annual wages and salaries 
for all industries was only $1,367. Even 
in building and construction trades, in 
transportation, in factories, in commerce, 
and in finance, the average in no group 
exceeded $1,645. In the following year, 
average pay of workers in all industries 


fell to $1,121. Now, 
nearly everybody 
knows just about 
how much, or rather 
how little, can be 
bought with such 
incomes. What, 
then, shall we say 
of the wages in 
domestic and_per- 
sonal services, which 
even in 1920, on the 
crest of the wave, 
did not reach $1,000 
a year? And how 
can we expect farm- 
ing communities to 
be contented, when 
the average annual 
wage of farm work- 
ers appears to have 
been $486 in de 
pression, and only $582 in_ prosper- 
ity? Further statistics are unnecessary. 
Wage-earners know from daily experi- 
ence, and without elaborate statistics of 
any kind, what standards of living the 
progress of science has made possible for 
them. 

It is true that if Benjamin Franklin 
could see his country now, he would be 
amazed to find everybody enjoying electric 
lights, motion pictures, automobiles, radio 
sets, not to mention the countless offerings 
of the five-and-ten-cent stores, which were 
unknown in his day. But if he got close to 
the hearts of the people, as was his wont, 
he would be equally amazed to find that, 
in spite of the achievements of applied 
science, the great majority of the workers 
face the future with anxiety, uncertain 
as to employment, and unprepared for 
sickness or old age. 

As a matter of fact, in the quarter- 
century preceding the World War, the 
workers as a whole increased their real 
wages scarcely one half of1 per cent. 4 
year. In the last four years, it is true, 
unusual gains in the production of 
wealth have been made in this country, 
and these gains actually have been widely 
distributed in the form of higher real 
wages. We have no reason to suppose, 
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“THE EL DORADO OF POVERTY-STRICKEN MILLIONS” 


however, that this advance will long con- 
tinue, or even that the gains will prove 
permanent. 

To assume that we shall continue to ride 
along on the crest of this recent advance, 
without a fall, is to assume that the slumps 
which have characterized business in the 
past will not occur in the future, to assume 
that at last the causes of business depres- 
sions have been discovered and removed. 
Yet no one is able to show that this is a 
fact; and few business men or economists 
believe that it is a fact. Incidentally, it 
should be observed that at the same time 
that these recent gains have been made in 
the United States, Great Britain has 
suffered from unemployment more keenly 
than ever before. 


Why Radicals 
Are Always in the Minority 


Now, in order to see the relation of all 
this to the most serious social and political 
problems of our time, one must consider 
the fact that the only insistent demand 
which the people make of organized 
society is steady work and gains in real 
wages. Comparatively few people desire 
workers’ control of industry, or a capital 
levy, or radical changes in the form of 
government, or the abolition of the es- 
tablished profit-making economy. Indeed, 
most people have only a casual interest in 
theories—social, political, or economic. 
They have a dynamic interest in real 
wages. 

Everybody wants security of the job and 
more pay; that is to say, an opportunity to 
work and assurance that the opportunity 
will not be suddenly taken away, and the 
further assurance that work faithfully and 
intelligently performed will lead to shorter 
hours and larger shares in the resultant 
product. “More pay and less work” is 
the goal. As long as that end is achieved 
—and a lower aim is indefensible—there 
is no danger of revolutionary upheavals, no 
chance for fomenters of class hatred to get 
much of a hearing. Prosperous people do 
not revolt. If virtually all the men and 
women in England who wanted to work 
had been able to find jobs, and if their 
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labors had yielded them more and more 
of the good things of life, the call for a 
general strike would have fallen on deaf 
ears. 

The chief economic problem, therefore, 
is to discover why we are making so little 
progress in this country toward steady 
employment and higher standards of living 
for the people generally, in spite of the 
unquestioned fact that our natural re- 
sources, capital equipment, labor-saving 
inventions, and technical efficiency are 
far beyond anything the world has ever 
known before. 

The first answer to that question is 
plain. It is because we do not use our 
vast productive resources—our men, 
materials, machines, and money—at any 
approach to capacity. We do not “de- 
liver the goods.” 

Why not? Again the answer is clear. 
We do not produce the goods which these 
marvelous resources would otherwise en- 
able us to produce, because we cannot 
sell the goods at prices which make con- 
tinued production possible. 

And the reason we cannot sell the goods 
is the simplest reason of all. It is because 
the people who would like to buy them 
do not have sufficient incomes. 

What causes this lack of money? Here 
we come to a question which is not so 
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easily answered. It appears, however 
that there are two main causes—two main 
reasons why people cannot long continue 
to buy things as rapidly as they can make 
them. The first reason is that the financial 
processes whereby goods are produced for 
sale at a money profit do not yield to 
consumers enough money to buy the 
goods. That is to say, as industry in- 
creases its output, it does not, forany length 
of time, proportionately increase its pay- 
ments to the people. Consequently, 
whenever the country begins to prosper, 
the total flow of money to consumers does 
not keep pace with the flow of consumers’ 
goods. The second reason for a deficiency 
in consumer buying is that the people, 
under the impelling necessity of saving, 
cannot spend even as much money as they 
receive. 

How, then, can we conserve prosperity 
and sustainemployment? In other words, 
how can we continuously use our agencies 
of production at some approach to ca- 
pacity, and thus provide the means of 
higher standards of living? Clearly, there 
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is one means, without which all other 
means are largely futile. We must see to 
it that the people receive enough income 
(as wages, interest, dividends, and the 
rest) week in and week out, in addition 
to what they save, to buy all the finished 
products of industry about as rapidly 
as they are ready for sale. In the future 
we must provide as effectively for financing 
consumption, as in the past we have 
provided for financing production. The 
gist of the matter is this: Since under- 
consumption is the chief cause of our 
troubles, adequate consumer income is 
the chief remedy. 

Thus, in five brief paragraphs, we have 
summed up our theory. For the rest, 
we can do no more, at this time, than to 
enlarge a bit on each of those five para- 
graphs. 


Production Too Small 
Even in Our Best Years 


First of all, then, let us set down the 
unquestioned fact that the entire country 
now suffers from chronic underproduction. 
Even in years of greatest prosperity, 
industry falls far, far short of using its 
resources, human and material, to produce 
all that might readily be produced. No 
workman needs any proof of this point. 
He sees the evidence on every hand. He 
readily accepts the conclusions of indus- 
trial engineers that the country could 
increase its output 50 per cent., with no- 
body working more than eight hours a 
day, if the employers and the employed 
had sufficient incentives to do their best 
and keep on doing it. 

Furthermore, nobody questions the fact 
that standards of living depend mainly 
on volume of production. There is no 
way of enabling any one to buy potatoes 
which are not raised, or shoes which are 
not made. Nothing we can do to wages or 
profits will benefit us much, unless the net 
result is increased output. 

Now if it be true, as all the evidence 
shows, that we fall far short of realizing 
our productive possibilities even in our 
best years, what shall we say of our worst? 
Consider, for example, the spectacle of 
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WHY WE DON’T DO OUR BEST 


1921! Machines, materials, men, we had 
in superabundance; hungry mouths to 
feed and every means of feeding them; 
willing hands to work and plenty to work 
with;and at the same time a monetary sys- 
tem wholly subject to human control. 
Yet—incredible as it would seem, if we had 
not suffered these paralytic strokes of 
industry time and again—no immediate 
means could be found of bringing machines, 
materials, men, and money into such re- 
lations that they could go on with the 
world’s work. 

Why not? Why was the whole vast 
machinery of industry clogged with over- 
production, when millions were suffering 
from underconsumption? 

Underconsumption—there, in a single 
word, is the answer. Goods are not con- 
sumed unless they are sold; and unless they 
are sold, employers cannot long continue 
producing them. No matter how able an 
employer may be—no matter how un- 
selfish and sympathetic—he is forced to 
curtail production, unless he can sell his 
product at prices sufficient to cover his 
costs. That is a compulsion of the es- 
tablished economic order for which he is 
in no way responsible. In this money- 
and-profit world in which he has to do busi- 
ness, and which is the only economic order 
yet discovered which is at all workable on 
a large scale, consumption regulates pro- 
duction. 


What [Pd Buy 
If I Could Afford It 


But why is it impossible for people to 
consume an increasing volume of goods 
as rapidly as they can produce the goods? 
To that question, as we have said, there is 
only one conceivable answer. The goods 
cannot be sold because the people who 
want to buy them lack the money. No 
wage-earner needs to take a course in 
economics to comprehend this point. He 
knows that his wants and the wants of 
his family grow at least as fast as his 
wages ; and the only reason why he does not 
consume more of the “surplus” products 
of industry is because his income does not 
grow fast enough. 
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At the present moment, the outstanding 
proof that the people can produce more 
goods than they are able to buy and pay 
for, is the rapid growth of sales on in- 
stallments. Everybody sees the evidence 
every day—automobiles, houses, furniture, 
clothing, books, pianos, washing machines, 
oil heaters, in growing profusion, all 
offered on easier and easier terms. 

There is no doubt of our ability, as 
producers, to create all this wealth. There 
it is before our very eyes—at least three 
billion dollars’ worth already produced and 
turned over to consumers on installment 
sales, in excess of what they have paid for. 
And there is no doubt of our inability, as 
consumers, to pay cash for all this wealth. 
Dealers would not be frantically under- 
bidding each other in their efforts to sell 
all this wealth on small initial payments, 
if buyers had enough money to make full 
payments. The very fact that the busi- 
ness world cannot get rid of what it has 
already produced, even in years which 
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are regarded as highly prosperous, without 
persuading the people to mortgage their 
incomes further and further into thefuture, 
seems to be conclusive proof that the flow 
of money to the people who want to buy 
goods does not keep pace with the flow of 
the goods. 

Now, what causes this deficiency in the 
flow of money to consumers? That is the 
first question we have met which offers 
any difficulty. The answer is, however, 
as simple in all essentials as grammar school 
arithmetic. Any one can understand it, 
who can see that 10 minus g is less than ro. 

It is plain, to begin with, that in the 
United States, industry has no source of 
income except consumers, and consumers 
have no source of income except industry. 
That is to say, the entire costs, all the 
way from the producer of raw materials 
to the retail dealer, and all the profits, 
if there are any profits, must be covered 
by what consumers pay for the goods. 
On the other hand, consumers can pay for 
the goods no more money than they have 
received from these same producers and 
distributors of goods. 


A Sure Cure 
For Business Depresstons 


Consequently, if industry turned over to 
consumers (as wages, rent, interest, divi- 
dends, and the rest) all the money it 
received from consumers, and consumers 
spent all this money, industry could go 
on forever selling a given output of goods 
at a given price-level. Overproduction— 
or, as we prefer to call it, underconsumption 
—would be impossible. 

All that seems clear enough. There is, 
in fact, a circuit flow of money from 
producers to consumers, and from consum- 
ers back to producers. Everybody knows, 
moreover, that this stream is not fed 
by providential cloudbursts. Nobody ex- 
pects money to fall from the skies like 
manna. Nevertheless, business men in 
pursuit of profits do expand production 
on the naive assumption that, through 
some miracle, industry will contrive to 
get from consumers more money than it 
gives toconsumers. And when the money 
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is not forthcoming, the deficiency is 
explained as “sales resistance,” a “con- 
sumers’ strike,” a “psychological reaction” 
—any reason at all is given except the per- 
fectly obvious reason that people cannot 
pay for more goods without more money, 

Ask any business man about this. He 
will probably tell you that the process of 
financing the making and distributing of 
goods “automatically” yields to con- 
sumers enough money to buy the goods, 

But it does not; and this for two main 
reasons. ‘The first reason is that goods are 
sold at a profit; and some of the profits 
are not distributed to consumers as divi- 
dends, but are used to produce more goods. 
But this is not the only reason why con- 
sumer buying fails to keep up with pro- 
duction. For, even if industry disbursed 
all its profits as dividends—even if there 
were no corporate savings—there would 
still be a deficit of consumer buying, unless 
consumers spent all the money they 
received. But they do not spend all, for 
they must save. 

This, then, is the difficulty. Individuals 
as well as corporations must save; yet 
savings tend to thwart the social object 
of thrift. For the individual as well as for 
the corporation, a penny saved is a penny 
earned; but for society, a penny saved isa 
penny lost, if it results in curtailed pro- 
duction. And often it does. For every 
dollar which is saved and invested, instead 
of spent, causes one dollar of deficiency in 
consumer buying, unless that deficiency 
is made up in some way. 

At times, the deficiency is made up 
because enough wages are paid in con- 
nection with the creation of new capital 
facilities. These wages are temporarily 
a net gain on the consumer side, for they 
are paid in advance of the production of 
goods which the new facilities are designed 
to put upon the markets. When, for 
example, a new automobile factory is being 
built, and before it has added to the 
supply of automobiles which are seeking 
buyers, carpenters, bricklayers, and all 
the other workers, are receiving and spend- 
ing wages. Consequently, if the expansion 
of capital facilities and of the volume of 
money in circulation proceeds at a suf- 
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ficient rate, the shortage of consumer 
buying caused by corporate and individual 
savings, is entirely offset. When, how- 
ever, this expansion does not go on rapidly 
enough, consumers do not have enough 
income to buy the output of those facilities 
which are already in use. The result is 
that the country prospers only while it is 
building more industrial equipment than 
it can use. 

That, in bare outline, is our theory. 
But why all this stir over a theory which, 
after all, does not seem to be particularly 
original? The “more-money enthusiasts” 
have had their say, no doubt, ever since 
primitive men first traded with wampum, 
or beads, or cattle, or whatever it was that 
first served as a medium of exchange. 
Long ago Karl Marx contended that 
economic progress was retarded because 
workers did not receive enough wages; and 
that idea was effectively presented at the 
latest convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. It would be ridiculous to 
herald as new the idea that the country 
would be better off if the people who want 
to spend more money had more money to 
spend. 

In the past, however, none of those who 
have ascribed our troubles to insufficient 
consumer income, have seemed to under- 
stand how the shortage is caused, or how to 
go to work to measure the deficiency. 
Consequently, they have not discovered 
any feasible means of making up the 
deficiency, without plunging the country 
into economic chaos. Whenever they 
have experimented with large increases 
in the volume of money in circulation, 
they have only made matters worse. 

The theory we have just outlined, on 
the contrary, if accepted as a basis of pub- 
lic policy, would furnish a practical means 
of preventing extreme business depressions 
and unemployment, a means of continu- 
ously using our productive capacity, and 
thereby achieving the goal of “more pay 
and less work.”’ 

The new theory, however, is not now 
accepted either by business men or by 
economists. And little wonder. For no 
one whose mind is committed to orthodox 
economics, as taught in universities and 
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colleges the world over for generations, 
and as still widely taught, can accept that 
theory without a mental insurrection. 

One of the axioms of traditional econom- 
ics, for example, is that the production 
of a given volume of goods automatically 
creates the demand for those goods. 
Says one economist: “Supply and de- 
mand are only phases of the same eco- 
nomic conditions, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that they can ever be anything 
but equal.” Thus, in some magic way— 
which must be accepted on faith, since it 
is never described except in the vaguest 
terms—the processes of producing a five- 
dollar hat are supposed to draw forth from 
the hat and place in somebody’s pocket 
the five dollars wherewith to buy the hat. 

Now, if all that is true, our theory is 
not true. Indeed, if that is true, the 
phenomenon of overproduction which 
seems to characterize every business 
depression may be nothing but a mirage. 
In the depths of a depression, however, it 
is impossible to convince insolvent mer- 
chants and manufacturers that their 
shelves and warehouses, groaning with 
unsalable stocks of leather, dry goods, 
furniture, and the rest, are merely illusions. 
They know from painful experience that 
the real illusion is the idea that general 
overproduction is impossible. 

It must be admitted, in any event, that 
if the theory outlined above is sound, 
some of the main tenets of traditional 
economic theory are unsound. Conse- 
quently, some of the generally accepted 
views on current economic problems, 
in so far as they are based on those tenets, 
may have to be modified. In the light of 
the new theory, many of us may have to 
change our convictions concerning wages 
and taxes, saving and spending, tariffs and 
foreign trade, installment selling and 
government finance, reparations and pay- 
ment of public debts. It is just such live 
issues as these that we purpose to discuss 
in succeeding numbers of the Wor.p’s 
Work, in order to show concretely how 
the new theory upsets cherished notions 
and clarifies some of the mysteries which 
have long surrounded the persistent prob- 
lems of politics. 





New England Dies—But Prospers 


What Yankee Ingenuity Does In Business 


FRENCH STROTHER 


NCE there was a man named 
Jonathan Spry. He made New 
England. He has been known by 
many other names—Miles Standish, Jona- 
than Edwards, Eli Whitney, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Calvin Coolidge, and scores 
of other names—but always he has been 
the same man—inventive, resourceful, in- 
genious, energetic, thrifty, cautious, daring 
—the Man that Made New England. 

Recently there have been reports that 
Jonathan Spry is dead. These reports 
are mistaken. He is still living. Upon 
being interviewed a few weeks ago, he 
’lowed that business was up an’ comin’ 
in New England, and announced some 
rather startling plans for expansion that 
would do credit to Detroit or Los Angeles 
on the score of enterprise. 

This is not the first time that the 
obituary of Jonathan Spry has been 
written in advance of the arrival of the 
corpse. It was done before the Revo- 
lutionary War, and has been done several 
times since. On each occasion it has 
proved to be premature. The accident 
turned out to be only a sprained ankle, 
or, at worst, a broken leg. Blue is the 
appropriate color for New England, not 
black. Jonathan Spry is like his English 
forebears—he is dismally gloomy about 
the future at the breakfast table, but 
confident and competent at the counting- 
house. 

Jonathan’s whole history is a series of 
profitable heart-breaks. He arrived on 
the stern and rock-bound coast with the 
idea that he would find fields more fertile 
than those he had left in England, ready 
for his plow and seed. Instead, he found 
a dense forest growing out of almost solid 
rock. He proceeded at once to export 
the forest in the form of lumber out of 
which coffins could be made for people 


less hardy than he, and to dig out the rock 
to make tombstones for folks elsewhere 
who had time to die. He was too busy 
himself, planting his seed in the sparse 
soil that was left after these operations 
were concluded. That soil has ever since 
been the object of hilarious pity to the 
dwellers in the more favored Mississippi 
Valley and on the luxuriant Pacific Slope. 
Nevertheless, by the year 1850, Jonathan 
had 11 million acresof it under cultivation, 
valued, with improvements, at 385 million 
dollars. It is notorious that this land 
has grown steadily worse and that all the 
enterprising farmers have left New Eng- 
land, leaving only the halt, the aged, and 
the very dumb to till the fields. It isa 
little shocking, therefore, to discover the 
census of 1920 listing this diminished 
area, now shrunk to 6 million acres, as 
having a value, with improvements, of 
more than one billion dollars. Multi- 
plication by subtraction is only one of 
Jonathan’s ways of turning a deficit into a 
profit. 

While Jonathan’s farming business was 
thus going to the devil, Jonathan himself 
went to sea. He took some of the trees 
that he cleared off the rocks and turned 
them into ships and went fishing. To 
this day the codfish is the sacred emblem 
of Massachusetts, hanging in gilded splen- 
dor in the legislative chamber of its 
Capitol—emblem of the bounty of the 
Deity that helps those who help them- 
selves. Jonathan could not begin to eat 
all the fish he caught, and naturally, 
having the ships all ready, he used them 
to go elsewhere to trade his surplus fish 
for things that would not grow on rocks. 
Dried codfish became as staple currency 
in the ports of the world as silver dollars, 
and Jonathan became the world-trader 
we are all so familiar with. 
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We will follow Jonathan on these trade 
routes in just a moment, but first we 
must pause to bury his fishing industry, 
for of course everybody knows that the 
Gloucester fishing fleet is now only one 
more of those romantic recollections of our 
early history, when life in America was 
picturesque and men who were men dared 
the dangers of the deep to bring home the 
spoil of the sea. That confounded census, 
however, keeps us again from enjoying 
the mournful ecstasies of planting Jona- 
than Spry’s body where it belongs. The 
census of 1850 showed that the value of the 
yearly product of New England’s fisheries 
was g million dollars, whereas the figure 
for 1919 was 19 million dollars. 

But we must hurry after Jonathan to 
foreign shores, on commerce bent. Never 
was Jonathan more ingenious, more tortu- 
ous, in pursuing a fleeing profit as it 
doubled and twisted in its efforts to escape 
him. He loaded his ships with codfish 
and with ice and sailed to the West Indies. 
There he traded for molasses. He took 
the molasses to New England, and from it 
he distilled Jamaica rum. He took the 
rum to the west coast of Africa and traded 
it for Negro slaves. He took the slaves 
to Virginia and the Carolinas and traded 
them for cotton. He took the cotton to 
New England and made it into calico. 
He took the calico to Europe and traded 
it for all the knick-knacks of civilization. 

By this process, be it observed, Jonathan 
added a manufacturing industry at home 
as an incident to his trade abroad. While 
he was bartering on strange shores, his 
children in New England were making 
those queer Yankee contrivances that are 
famous the world over—and making a 
profit, don’t forget. 

In Europe, Jonathan discovered that 
British adventurers were making enormous 
sums in the East India trade, out of the 
exotic produce of the glamorous Orient. 
Jonathan hadn’t much to trade with in 
Asia, but he would try his hand. About 
1788, he loaded a ship of a few hundred tons 
with rum, beads, and jew’s-harps—total 
value of ship and cargo, $30,c0oo—and 
sailed around Cape Horn and up to 
Vancouver. There he traded to the 


Indians these allurements of Bacchus, 
Venus, and Orpheus for otter skins. He 
then proceeded on to Canton, where he 
traded these furs to the Chinese for silks, 
tea, and spices, returning home with a 
cargo worth something over two hundred 
thousand dollars. Thus was born the 
Northwest fur trade, as well as New 
England’s Oriental trade, for many years 
a gold-mine to Jonathan Spry. 

The discovery of actual gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1849 redoubled the value of this 
trade-route, for it created an enormous 
demand for quick passenger and freight 
service to San Francisco, at high rates. 
Jonathan’s answer to this demand was the 
clipper ship of 1850, the fastest sailing 
vessel that ever floated, frequently making 
the passage around the Horn to the Golden 
Gate in less than a hundred days. Freight 
steamers to-day, going the much shorter 
route through the Panama Canal, take 
about a month. Jonathan’s clipper sailed 
all seas and made prodigious profits. 


Taking Toll 
From the Far West 


The Confederate privateers buried the 
clipper ship beneath the waves, and the 
development of the steam-driven propeller 
and the iron hull prevented its resur- 
rection. But Jonathan Spry took his 
profits gained in shipping and invested 
them in railroads, largely financing the 
Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, and other 
Western lines, which to this day pay him 
toll in earnings upon the investment. 

Before following Jonathan’s more recent 
career further, we must go back a moment 
and bury another of his earliest enterprises, 
the lumber industry. Anybody who 
knows anything about lumber knows that 
New England early cut off all her valuable 
timber, and that then the lumbering center 
of the country moved first to Michigan, 
then to Minnesota, then to the South, 
and now to the Pacific Coast. Of Jona- 
than Spry’s brave old days, when he 
turned his forests into ships (one third of 
the British ships afloat in 1760 were built 
in the Colonies) and barrel staves and— 
coffins—nothing now remains but the 
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spindling second growth and vast areas 
grown to brush. Even in 1850 Penn- 
sylvania was the center of lumbering, and 
the Middle Atlantic states produced 23 
million dollars’ worth of lumber, and the 
northerly Middle states 14 million dollars’ 
worth, against New England’s g millions. 
But, strangely enough, in 1923, New Eng- 
land’s lumber product was worth about 25 
million dollars, and the “brush” of 
Maine alone produced, roughly, 50 million 
dollars’ worth of wood-pulp, leading all 
the states of the Union in that paper- 
making commodity. 


“All Parts of the Country 
Flourish Except New England” 


By this time it must be clear to the 
observant reader just what has really 
been happening to Jonathan Spry since he 
first “failed” asa farmer. He has simply 
been successively losing first rank in 
industries in which he was first to gain it, 
but in absolute figures he has usually 
managed, not only to hold the ground he 
won, but very largely to increase its value. 
He could hardly be expected to hold first 
rank in a country of such vast area and 
such prodigal resources as continental 
America, once the human tide swept on to 
its fertile plains and into its virgin forests 
and rich beds of ore. The amazing thing 
is, that he has held his own against their 
competition. One measure of his success 
is this: in 1850, the value of New England’s 
real estate and improvements was about 
one billion dollars, whereas, in 1922, it was 
about 13 billion dollars. In population, 
one New England state has even improved 
its relative rank among the states of the 
Union: in 1850, Massachusetts ranked 
seventh in population, whereas to-day 
it ranks sixth. 

But to return to Jonathan Spry’s career. 
Whenever competition made any of his 
undertakings produce only 20 per cent. 
profit, he kept that undertaking going and 
slowly growing, but also looked about to 
see what he could do that had pioneer 
profits in it. He made the best tools in 
the country, the best shoes, the best 
cotton goods, and the best woolen goods. 
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For a long time, he made the most of these 
goods. 

Right here is where the most recent 
reports of Jonathan Spry’s demise origi- 
nated. Of course everybody now knows 
that the South has ruined New England’s 
textile industry, that Detroit has ruined 
New England’s machine tool industry, 
and that St. Louis has ruined New Eng- 
land’s boot and'shoe industry. “The vine 
still clings to ‘the mouldering wall” of 
factories in Lawrence and Fall River; 
“and at every gust the dead leaves fall” 
on the ruins of Bridgeport, Providence, 
and Lynn. 

Unfortunately, that statistical demon 
lurking in the Census Office again destroys 
the good cheer of the mourners. Taking 
Massachusetts alone, both because it is the 
biggest element in New England industry 
and because the figures happen to be most 
easily available, it appears that we could 
utterly destroy the textile, shoe, and tool 
industries, and Massachusetts would still 
have left considerably more than half 
of her 3 billion dollars of manufactures, on 
the basis of the 1924 figures. And of 
course nothing remotely resembling that 
catastrophe has taken place or will take 
place. What actually has happened is 
this: 

In the depressed state of the shoe busi- 
ness, under the ruinous competition of the 
West, Massachusetts in 1924 produced 
only 307 million dollars’ worth of boots and 
shoes. The paralyzing influence of South- 
ern cotton mills kept Massachusetts from 
manufacturing more than another 307 
million dollars’ worth of cotton goods. 
And the pernicious competition of Schen- 
ectady, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
points west kept Massachusetts from 
selling more than 312 million dollars’ 
worth of electrical machinery, foundry and 
machine shop products, textile machinery, 
cutlery, and edge tools. It is a dismal 
story, men and brothers, and Jonathan 
Spry will tell you so any day at luncheon. 
However, if you will go with him after- 
wards over to his desk at the Chamber 
of Commerce, he will briskly hand you a 
current balance sheet for the whole of New 
England which reads as follows: 
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2 per cent. of the land area of the United 
States. 

7 per cent. of the population of the United 
States. . 

16 per cent. of the savings of the United 
States (thrifty Jonathan!). 

1,238 miles of coast line (the harbors aren’t 
bad, either—Boston, Portland, etc, etc.). 

7,859 miles of railroad. 

15,000 miles of hard-surfaced state high- 
ways. 

1,300,000 homes occupied by owners. 

8,000,000 population. 

$250,000,000 invested in 500 local gas and 
electric companies. 

$6,000,000,000 resources in 1,049 local 
banks. 

$8,000,000,000 annual production of 20,000 
local industries. 

$25,000,000,000 estimated total wealth. 


Jonathan might easily be doing worse. 
Items two and three of this balance sheet 
tell a lot to the observing eye: when 7 
per cent of the people of the United States 
possess 16 per cent. of the national savings, 
they would have to lose all their brains and 
all their energy before they could go very 
far toward bankruptcy. And Jonathan 
—at his office desk—will assure you that 
he is feeling pretty fit, thank you. 

The next to the last item of the balance 
sheet tells something, too—where it men- 
tions “20,000 local industries.” Not all 
of Jonathan’s eggs are in one basket. 
He is still doing a handsome business in 
printing and publishing, paper and wood 
pulp, rubber goods of every description, 
including rubber shoes for both men and 
automobiles, dyeing and finishing (neither 
verb refers to Jonathan: both refer to 
textiles), leather goods, bread and bakery 
products, clothing, slaughtering and meat 
packing, motor vehicles, confectionery, 
furniture, jewelry, etc., etc., up to hun- 
dreds of items. Not one of the industries 
just specified produces less than 25 million 
dollars’ worth of finished goods yearly. 

It is true that textiles are having a hard 
time in New England. The war demand 
for clothes aided the South to develop 
its mills, and the post-war conditions find 
the United States asa whole over-equipped 
with spindles and looms for normal con- 
sumption. Both New England and the 


South have suffered in consequence. 
Some people in both sections are meeting 
the crisis with sharp cries of anguish. 
But the wiser people in both sections are 
using energy and ingenuity. New Eng- 
land is concentrating on the finer classes 
of cotton goods, where her long experience 
and trained operatives give her an ad- 
vantage. Doubtless New England will 
ultimately yield first rank to the South 
in this field, but almost equally sure it is 
that the census of 1950 will show New 
England’s production of cotton goods as 
worth very much more than her present 
production. 


The South Doesn't 
Frighten These Mill Owners 


The story of shoes and machine tools is 
the same. New England is hard pressed 
but will do what she has always done 
before, and hold fast to a profitable 
industry by virtue of ingenuity, adapta- 
bility, skill, and energy. Here are two 
specific cases in evidence: 

Russell H. Leonard, having pulled three 
New England textile mills out of trouble 
by good management, was placed in charge 
of the Ipswich Hosiery Mills. The rest 
of the story is quoted: “Most of the 
plants at Ipswich, Lowell, and Gloucester 
were idle, and hundreds of operatives 
were out of work. All kinds of excuses 
were being made for the failure to produce 
goods at a profit, including the allegation 
that the Germans were sending in enor- 
mous quantities of hosiery at less than they 
could be made for in this country. For 
the last fiscal year, under Leonard’s 
management, sales gained 48 per cent., 
bank loans were reduced $1,200,000, net 
quick assets increased $534,000, and net 
earnings were at the rate of 22 per cent., 
on the common stock.” 

J. Franklin McElwain was one of New 
England’s biggest manufacturers of shoes. 
He never accepted an order unless he had 
the leather bought and on the premises 
with which to fill it. He took a big govern- 
ment contract just before the armistice 
and right afterwards the government 
cancelled the contract, and then the 
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bottom dropped out of the shoe business 
generally in the post-war slump. His 
company went broke, and McElwain put 
all his private fortune into the pot, gave 
his creditors everything he had. Then, 
feeling free to start over again where he 
pleased, he made a careful study of the 
shoe business in every part of the country, 
and came back to New England, as being, 
in his opinion, the best place to try again. 
Admiring competitors financed him (re- 
member those 6 billion dollars of banking 
resources in New England), and last year 
he did a gross business that ran into the 
millions and made a good profit. 


Their Age of Big Business 
Is Just Beginning 


Now that we have got down to recent 
embodiments of Jonathan Spry, we might 
very well go on and cite a few more who 
began their career of big business in the 
last twenty-five years or thereabouts: 

Frederic C. Hood, in 1898, established 
the Hood Rubber Company in New 
England, now making rubber tires as well 
as rubber shoes and other rubber goods. 
He now employs 7,500 people, has two 
million square feet of factory floor space, 
and does a gross business of 40 million 
dollars a year. 

The late William M. Wood organized 
the American Woolen Company in 1899, 
with seven plants in New England and 
one in New York, and 12 million dollars 
of capital. He lived to see (a year or 
so ago) the company operating fifty mills 
and employing a capital of go million 
dollars. 

Louis K. Liggett started the United 
Drug Company in 1903 with forty co- 
operating druggists who put up $4,000 
apiece—$160,000 capital. He now con- 
trols 1,130 stores in the United States and 
Great Britain, has 10,000 stockholder 
agents running Rexall Stores, uses 100 
million dollars of capital, and does 130 
million dollars gross business a year. 
Headquarters: Boston. 

King C. Gillette started the safety razor 
business in 1906 on a shoestring in Boston. 
Since that date his company has earned 
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(net) 81 million dollars, has paid 34 million 
dollars in cash dividends, and has out 
2 million shares of stock of market value 
of 140 million dollars. 

Numerous other examples could be 
given, but these are enough. “Dying” 
New England is even attracting industries 
from outside. Henry Ford is building 
a four million dollar plant at Somerville 
(Greater Boston). The Du Pont industries 
are closing their viscoloid plants in other 
parts of the country and are consolidating 
this growing part of their business in their 
new plant at Leominster, Massachusetts. 

A thoroughly characteristic enterprise 
of Jonathan Spry’s is the new Mystic 
Iron Works, at Everett, Massachusetts. 
New England has no coal or iron, and it 
sounds preposterous to start a pig-iron 
foundry so far away from supplies of 
either. But there is the by-product coke 
of the Consolidated Gas Light Company 
looking for something to do, and there are 
Boston ships making all the ports of the 
world, with a chance to pick up iron ore 
where it is cheapest and bring it home by 
the cheap water haul. The 500 tons of 
pig iron thus cheaply made at Mystic daily 
take care of about 20 per cent. of New 
England’s needs, and make a good profit 
for the ingenious Jonathan Spry who 
figured out the scheme. 

But probably no New England enter- 
prise so fully illustrates in the present day 
the traditional qualities that have made 
her great as does the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Here flower all the attributes of 
the old Jonathan—his imagination, his 
venturesomeness abroad, his rugged pio- 
neering strength and resourcefulness, his 
commercial skill, hisenergy. Thirty years 
ago, the banana was a sporadic luxury 
denied to all but the wealthy at the 
Southern seaports of the United States. 
To-day it is a cheap staple food and 
dessert combined, available to the poorest 
in every village on this continent at every 
season of the year. A New England 
sea-captain, Lorenzo D. Baker, trading 
in the West Indies, brought the first ship- 
load of bananas to Boston in 1870. His 
faith in the trade inspired a few small 
New England merchants and capitalists to 
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put a few thousand dollars apiece into a 
company to exploit it. One of these men 
was Andrew W. Preston, who later became 
president of the United Fruit Company. 
This early company prospered, and in 1900 
joined forces with several other similar 
concerns that had sprung up, to form the 
United Fruit Company. The most im- 
portant acquisition of this group was one 
of its members, Minor C. Keith, of New 
York, whose long experience in the tropics 
and whose vision of permanent banana 
farming became the backbone of the new 
company’s policies. The United Fruit Com- 
pany started business with a capital of 12 
million dollars and an investment in tropi- 
cal lands and equipment of 13 millions. 

To-day, this company is the biggest 
farmer in the world, operating, under 
ownership and leases, 1,834,453 acres of 
land in the tropics. Its products are 
bananas, sugar, and cacao. Its agricul- 
tural work is a triumph of scientific skill. 
Its medical department, which makes 
possible the employment of men at regular 
work in the coastal lowlands, is a leader in 
tropical medicine. The transport of per- 
ishable bananas from the tropics to mid- 
winter consumers in northern United 
States is another triumph of scientific 
research and business organization. The 
company operates a fleet of more than 
ninety steamships, specially designed as 
“refrigerator cars of the ocean.” It 
operates more than fifteen hundred miles 
of railroad. It operates radio stations 
in Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Cuba, 
Nassau, Miami, and New Orleans, making 
a complete wireless system for tropical 
America. It employs 70,000 workers, for 
whom it provides housing, sanitation, 
recreation, and food supply. The com- 
pany now has 20,500 stockholders, has 
107 million dollars’ investment and 172 
million dollars’ capital and surplus. The 
Jonathan Spry who is now head of the 
enterprise is Victor M. Cutter, a native 
Yankee who started with the company as 
a timekeeper in Costa Rica in 1904. 


In all that has been said above, Jonathan 
Spry has been treated only as a man of 


business, wresting a living from an adverse 
scene. But Jonathan has always been, 
and still is, a great deal more than that. 
His passion for schools has been famous 
since his earliest days. The man that 
made possible Harvard and Yale, Dart- 
mouth and Williams, Radcliffe and Smith, 
is very much more than a_ shrewd 
money-getter. Jonathan has educated 
a goodly percentage of the brains of 
America, and, because the rest of America 
has imitated his educational methods, he 
is pretty largely responsible for the kind 
of education everybody in the country has 
received. Oddly enough, though Jona- 
than has enlarged and improved his col- 
leges, he has been outstripped in the 
number of students in attendance by 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
and is closely pressed by Ohio and Cali- 
fornia—though he doubtless would claim 
that the quality of his instruction was still 
a leetle better than anybody else’s. 


Even Our Htstories 
Come From New England 


The literary preéminence enjoyed by 
Jonathan Spry when Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Emerson were living has passed away, but 
The Atlanttc Monthly was never so pros- 
perous or nationally so influential as it is 
to-day; and Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
do a larger publishing business than they 
did when that Famous Six were at their 
zenith. 

History has always been a specialty 
of Jonathan’s—he made it, and he wrote 
it. His great deeds have never been let 
grow cold before the warm ink flowed 
describing them. New England has no 
more history than Virginia or the Caro- 
linas or New York, but its history is 
infinitely better known—Jonathan wrote 
the textbooks and taught the schools. 
He also preserved and marked the houses 
and fields where great events happened; 
and not the least of his present industries 
is collecting toll from tourists from all parts 
of America, come to see Bunker Hill and 
Old South Church and Faneuil Hall. 

Morals have always been a strong point 
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with Jonathan. As a friendly critic has 
remarked, he made money out of the 
slave trade, and then made morals out of 
suppressing it. True enough: but a 
Cabot has recently helped economic 
evolution to force the eight-hour day upon 
the United States Steel Corporation; and 
Maine and Massachusetts have been the 
pioneers in most of the social legislation, 
such as workmen’s compensation, child- 
labor restriction, and the like, which has 
been so widely copied in other regions, 
and which is essentially practical morality. 

Homely sentiment—not often expressed 
directly, but strongly felt—has been one 
of Jonathan’s most amiable characteristics. 
It is reflected in the evidences of loving 
care that have been lavished for gener- 
ations upon his home and its surroundings. 
Nowhere else in the New World are there 
such universal trimness, neatness, well- 
orderedness of house, garden, lawns, 
outbuildings, trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
as in New England. It is a land whose 
people love to live in it; to which, however 
far they may wander, they tend strongly 
toreturn. It is a pleasant land for people 
from other regions to visit; and many 
find it so attractive that they stay. 

Like all dwellers in lands of long settle- 
ment and accumulated wealth, New Eng- 
landers have surrounded themselves with 
the rare treasures of time, such as libraries, 
museums of art, personal collections of 
books and paintings and fine furniture. 
The musical opportunities afforded stu- 
dents by the Boston Conservatory, and the 
musical pleasures afforded the public by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra are 
unique to old and rich communities. The 
priceless botanical specimens, gathered 
from the ends of the earth into the Arnold 
Arboretum, owe their origins to like 
reasons. It is these accumulations of 
beauty and rarity—mostly open to the 
public—that lend much of its attraction 
to New England as a place to live in. 

Freely as New England has exported 
brains, almost as freely have they been 
imported, as witness, for example, Daniel 
G. Wing, formerly of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
who has built up the First National Bank 
of Boston from a million dollars of re- 
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sources to 400 millions; or Howard Coon- 
ley, formerly of Chicago, who has put the 
fine old business of the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Company back into the forefront 
of industry. And in the field of scholar- 
ship, Harvard and Yale have drawn freely 
upon the best minds of the whole nation 
for their faculties. 

Not all is roseate in New England. The 
mass of heterogeneous immigration that 
has descended upon the region has brought 
with it serious labor problems, and even 
more serious social and political problems, 
No leadership has developed out of this 
mass; it lacks Jonathan’s imagination and 
his force of character. This has thrown 
upon him an added burden, but he has 
shouldered it manfully; and, fortunately, 
the restrictive laws will prevent further 
additions to his troubles in this direction. 

The tariff coddling of New England’s 
ancient infant industries is another weak- 
ening influence, but the results have not 
seriously degenerated Jonathan’s char- 
acter. The incrustations of tradition upon 
the third and fourth generations of the 
inheritors of wealth have been a more 
serious detriment; but even here, Jona- 
than’s traits of originality and independ- 
ence have also been strongly inherited, 
and an astonishing virility in these old 
stocks of commercial aristocracy breaks 
forth continually to confound the critic. 
Furthermore, the old barriers of caste are 
not so strong as they were; genius in the 
parvenu is tolerated if: not welcomed 
and it is easier than of old for Anybody to 
become Somebody. 

The obituary of Jonathan Spry still 
remains to be written. Probably no one 
now living will live to write it. The seeds 
of death are not in him. He is too sane, 
too eager, too curious, too ingenious, too 
energetic, to let go his hold upon this most 
interesting of all worlds that we know 
anything about. Jonathan has visited all 
lands, and still loves his own. He has 
matched wits with all races, and still 
survives. He has lived many lives, and 
has evolved a life that is richly com- 
pounded of material success, physical 
comfort, esthetic charm, intellectual and 
artistic stimulations. 





The Toll of the Waves 


Photographs Collected By R. 8S. Patton 


United States Coast and Geodet 
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A DESTRUCTIVE FORCE THAT NEVER TIRES 
The upper picture shows the waves battering at Richardson Rock, California, and the lower picture 
shows the wave known as the comber, which breaks as a result of a gradual shoaling of the water. 





DAMAGE WROUGHT BY WILD STORM WAVES ON PARTLY PROTECTED COAST 


lhe house owners’ measures for protection failed because the waves are strategists—they may make 
flank attack through adjoining unprotected property. This picture was taken on the New Jersey c 


WHERE THE PERSISTENT WAVES WON ANOTHER VICTORY 


Fragments of the owners’ protective works may be seen in this and the upper picture. The only way to 
fight waves is with united front. This is another picture taken on the Jersey coast, where elaborate pro- 
tective works have been built in recent years. 
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HIGH AND DRY 
k at Beach Haven, New Jersey, is eloquent testim power of the waves, which drove 


This wrec 
persons could walk < 


her so far up the strand that without wetting their feet. 
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THE SEA WALL AT GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Which that city relies upon to protect it from a recurrence of the cat astrophe which devastated it in 1900 
The waves and winds along this section of the Texas coast have tremendous power. 





AN AERIAL ATTACK BY THE WAVES 


When a wave strikes a vertical wall the water may be thrown into the air to great heights and, des 


ing, cause great damage in its heavy pounding. ‘This unusual picture is reproduced by permiss! 
\. M. Cromack, who took it at Scarborough, England. 


A DEFENSIVE SALIENT IN THE WAR ON THE WAVES 


Point Lobos, southern bastion to the Golden Gate. San Francisco’s principal bathing beach, seen 
the background, has required extensive protective works to check damaging erosions, 





ANOTHER VICTORY FOR THE TIRELESS SEA 


At Glace Bay, on the coast of Cape Breton Island, the pounding waves in a few years wrought these 

great changes on a sandstone point. The waves work more slowly on the granite shores of Maine but 

more rapidly on shores of unconsolidated sands and clays like those of Cape Cod and New Brunswick. 
Reproduced by permission from Johnson’s “ New England-Acadian Shoreline.” 


A SEA WALL SMASHED BY THE WAVES 
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THE BATTLING WAVES VARY THEIR ATTACKS ON THE SHORES 


lhe waves in the other pictures are the ordinary oscillatory waves. “These are waves of translation 


indicated by the absence of a trough preceding the breaking crests. ‘The two types are markedly dif) r- 
ent In appearance and in damage wrought 


FIGHTING FOR A LIGHT- 
HOUSE 


This view from Barnegat 
Light, New Jersey, shows 
the efforts made to save the 
lighthouse. Note the old 
concrete wall, the pile of 
stone, and the line of piles 
driven into the sand—and, 
finally, the wreckage of the 
keeper’s house, which was 
smashed by the waves, 





A BREAKER 


he type which occurs w hen 
vave suddenly encounters 
an obstruction. 
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ANOTHER HEAVY BREAKER 
leavy breakers occur on both the ocean and the Great Lakes, as well as on smaller bodies of water, and 
ways their eroding power ts great. Unusual as this picture may seem, it is not so striking as the smaller 
picture directly be low. 


THE BREAKER BREAKS 
Chis shows the sharply 
cusped summit of — the 
theoretical wave at the 
moment of breaking. The 
hollowed front of the wave 
illustrates the theory that 
waves break because of 
lack of water to fill the 
wave form and not by re- 
tardation of the lower 
layers by friction. 





A BARRIER 


BEACH 


IN VIRGINIA 


Typical of the wastes which can be transformed into great public playgrounds. 


DESPERATE 
emergency attempts 
erosion of the waves by piling 
critical points. Picture taken 

Light, New Jersey. 


REMEDIES 

to check the 
sand bags at 
at Barnegat 


Show ing 


MS. AL OLDE, 


**MORITURI SALUTAMUS” 


When the waves washed under part of 

foundation, the old lighthouse at Cape He: 

pen, Delaware, finally tumbled into the hun 
sea, which it had fought so long. 





The Toll of the Ocean Wave 


How Beaches Must Be Protected Against Ravages 


RAYMOND STANTON PATTON 


Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 


HE processes of nature present an 

eternal conflict of opposing forces 

which is nowhere better exemplified 
than along our sea coasts. Here the 
struggle is particularly severe. The in- 
coming waves are the heavy artillery of the 
attacking forces, delivering blows com- 
parable with those of modern field guns. 
For the defense, the massive rocky head- 
lands present a dauntless front against 
which years of constant battering seem 
to produce no impression. The plastic 
sands of the beaches yield readily to each 
major onslaught, but after its fury has 
subsided, almost as quickly recover more 
or less of the ground lost. The wind is 
a variable and untrustworthy ally first 
to one side and then to the other: to-day 
urging on ever larger waves to a more 
vicious attack, to-morrow beating down 
the seas and rendering them ineffective 
before they can attain to their objectives. 

In these conflicts the ocean as a rule is 
the victor. Slowly but relentlessly it is 
eating away the land, bearing the materials 
to a final resting place in deep waters, or 
depositing them in the bays and lagoons 
where they are temporarily immune from 
further attack. 

Many miles of our peaches consist of 
desolate uninhabited expanses of sand 
dunes and underbrush, where the erosions 
proceed unnoticed and unchecked. In 
other localities, however, the shores have 
attained to such economic importance 
as to compel man to join in the fight to 
resist the encroachments of the hungry 
waters. 

With the increasing congestion of our 
large cities, with the development of 
better transportation facilities, and per- 
haps above all as an incident to the more 
comfortable standards of living to which 


we have attained within the past few years, 
our people have been flocking annually in 
ever-increasing numbers to these shores 
in search of rest and refreshment. The 
beaches of some states have been appro- 
priated for this purpose to such an extent 
that they must be regarded as important 
national assets, comparable, as to their 
contribution to the public welfare, with 
our great National Parks. The 2,108,084 
people who visited our National Parks and 
monuments during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1925, are probably about a 
tenth of those who visited the beaches of 
one state during the same period. 

No one can measure the extent of their 
contribution. There are, however, certain 
tangible facts which are illuminating. 
Consider, for example, the beaches of the 
New Jersey coast. The State of New Jer- 
sey embraces but a small fraction of the 
total coast of the Atlantic and Gulf states 
—130 miles out of a total of 3,250 miles of 
general coast line. On the other hand, 
considering the states as units, the coast 
of New Jersey is frequented to a much 
greater extent than any of the others, so 
certain concrete facts with respect to the 
transformation in that state will convey 
a vivid picture of the extent to which this 
appropriation has already progressed in 
some localities, and a prophecy of similar 
developments which the future will bring 
to other sections. 

This 130-mile strip was assessed in 1899 
at $57,000,000. For 1925 the valuation 
of the municipalities fronting on the ocean 
was approximately $398,840,000. As 
these assessment valuations represent 
from 65 to 7o per cent. of the actual 
values, the latter are probably well in 
excess of half a billion dollars. 

This vast total is a measure of the 
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physical properties required to cater to 
the millions who throng these shores. No 
one knows the number of those millions. 
Two railroads alone, the Pennsylvania 
and the Central of New Jersey, are esti- 
mated to have carried more than five and a 
quarter million people to the various coast 
resorts of the state during the past year. 
When we survey the remaining modes of 
travel—the other railroads, the electric 
lines, the public and private automobiles, 
of which more than 22,000 have been 
counted in a single four-hour period on 
one of the four principal highways leading 
to Atlantic City—we need not hesitate 
to accept as reasonable the estimate by 
careful observers that the yearly traffic 
amounts to twelve million persons by 
train and ten million by automobile. 


Why New Yorkers 
Leave Home 


Glancing for a moment across New York 
Bay at Coney Island, we learn from 
authoritative records that there were days 
during the past summer when as many as 
half a million people visited this two-mile 
extent of beach, and that as many as 
250,000 people were in bathing at one time. 

The permanence of an asset affecting 
such great numbers of our people becomes 
a matter of considerable importance. On 
this subject the New Jersey Board of 
Commerce and Navigation, which has 
jurisdiction over the riparian lands of the 
state, reported in 1922 as follows: 


Great damages have occurred during the 
last two decades to New Jersey’s waterfront. 
The beach has retreated in many sections 
and vast sums of money have been spent, not 
only by municipalities but also by private 
individuals, in the construction of coast pro- 
tective devices. Inlets, too, have changed: 
some have closed, some have opened, new ones 
have appeared, and they have all, unless 
controlled by expensive works, been in a 
constant state of instability, not only as to 
depth and bars but as to the location with 
respect to the beaches to the north and south. 


A comparison of the earliest and latest 
surveys made by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey shows that, during eighty-five 
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years or less, the state has suffered by 
erosions from various sections of its coast 
a total loss of 5,220 acres. During the 
same period the accretions to other 
sections totalled 3,025 acres. The greatest 
recession at any point, in a direction at 
right angles to the trend of the shore, was 
1,260 feet. 

Remember that we cannot subtract 
gains from losses and arrive at a relatively 
small net loss which need not cause us 
concern. Loss from improved sections of 
beach is what matters, irrespective of what 
eventually becomes of the eroded ma- 
terials. It was small consolation to the 
town of Longport, which, in spite of all it 
could do, watched the steady depletion of 
its beaeh until finally an extensive section 
of its $350,000 sea wall collapsed, to know 
that its sands were working gradually 
across Great Egg Inlet to increase the 
acreage of Ocean City, which did not 
particularly need them. 

Occasionally an inlet breaks through the 
sandy barrier between the ocean and the 
enclosed waters. If a severe storm hap- 
pens to occur at the time of an excep- 
tionally high tide, the water surface may 
be elevated about six or seven feet above 
the normal. Rising above this elevated 
surface we have the incoming storm waves, 
themselves larger and more _ powerful 
because of the increased depth of the 
water in which they are propagated. 
These waves break against the higher parts 
of the beach, and at some low point may 
dash across the narrow crest of the ridge. 
Cascading down the back slope, they drive 
the loose sands before them, starting a 
cut which deepens and widens with 
incredible rapidity, as the seething waters 
engulf great masses of the sand. Within 
a few hours inlets half a mile wide, and 
having maximum depths of from twenty 
to thirty feet, have been formed in this 
way. 

The subsequent history of such an inlet 
is characterized by a freakishness which 
places prediction of its probable future 
regimen in the same hazardous category 
as long-range weather forecasting. Within 
a week it may be completely closed by the 
alongshore drift. But if it persist, the 
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consequence somewhere in the vicinity 
will certainly be serious. As a single 
example, between the years 1840 and 1871 
a newly opened inlet south of the town 
of Beach Haven, New Jersey, migrated a 
distance of two and a half miles before 
an equilibrium was established which 
resulted in its closing. Not only did this 
migration sweep away everything in its 
path, but in addition the adjacent pre- 
existing inlet four miles south exacted a 
formidable toll from the lands on its north 
side, widening more than a mile during the 
same period. 

These changes are not peculiar to the 
New Jersey coast. Beaches in the vicinity 
of Boston have demanded and received 
extensive protective works. Cape Cod is 
slowly yielding to an encircling attack; 
physiographers estimate that in four 
thousand years it will be entirely obliter- 
ated. The exposed shores of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard are being planed 
away as though in the jawsof some colossal 
lathe. The sands of the south shore of 
Long Island are drifting slowly but per- 
sistently to the westward toward New 
York Harbor; the narrow ribbons of 
barrier beach which we know as Fire 
Island and Rockaway Beaches are retreat- 
ing gradually toward the mainland, while 
the points at their extremities have grown 
to the westward 6,200 and 6,500 yards 
respectively since 1835. 

The story of the changes along the Mary- 
land and Virginia beaches would be a 
duplication of that already told of New 
Jersey. Ocean City, Maryland, is said 
to be in urgent need of protective measures 
at the present time. Assateague Anchor- 
age, Virginia, which afforded a harbor 
of refuge to many a storm-tossed coasting 
vessel, has been rendered practically 
inaccessible by the water-borne sands. 
Virginia Beach has been compelled to 
build groins to hold its beach. 

From Cape Hatteras south to the re- 
sorts of the Florida coast, a new aspect 
of this warfare claims our attention. The 
beaches of this section are as yet unde- 
veloped, and their problems of beach 
protection remain for future solution. 
The disposition which nature makes of 
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the products of present-day erosions, 
however, is of concern to every citizen, 
because he helps to pay the cost of at- 
tempting to regulate that disposition. 

Nature has not been generous to these 
States in the matter of harbors to meet 
the needs of modern commerce. The 
ports through which maritime traffic flows 
are situated on bays or rivers some miles 
from the ocean. At the mouth of each of 
these waterways, an unremitting fight has 
been waged to secure and maintain depths 
adequate for safe navigation. During 
a storm in which the waves strike the 
beach obliquely a current is generated 
which flows like some turbid river along 
the shoal belt immediately adjacent to 
the water’s edge. When this current, 
laden to capacity with sand in suspension, 
reaches one of these inlets, it encounters 
the tidal current flowing in or out. These 
inlet currents seize upon part of the 
suspended material; the flood carries it 
into the waterway, depositing it rapidly as 
the current velocity decreases, while the 
ebb carries it seaward a short distance and 
in turn deposits it where the current is 
dissipated in the open waters of the ocean. 


Successfully Blockading, 


American Ports 


Thus, one aspect of this eternal warfare 
is an unremitting attempt by the enemy 
to blockade ports of this character. Here 
man has been compelled to intervene. 
Massive stone jetties have been built sea- 
ward from the shores at the river mouths 
in an effort to block the drift and to 
concentrate the tidal currents and enable 
them to carry the sand to deep water. 
Dredges are at work constantly, removing 
the deposits which the currents cannot 
cut away. To June 30, 1925, the Federal 
Government had spent $51,141,490 in 
an effort to deepen and maintain the 
waterways leading from the ocean to 
eight principal cities in the region extend- 
ing from Beaufort, North Carolina, to 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

The now familiar story need not be 
repeated with respect to improved sections 
of the Gulf Coast. One detail of the 
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offensive tactics, however, deserves brief 
menticn. During a gale, the waters of 
an enclosed basin will be driven before 
the wind to pile up against the lee shore. 
The configuration of the Gulf is such that 
its waters are far more susceptible to such 
fluctuations of level than any we have 
thus far considered. An outstanding ex- 
ample of the possible result is the Gal- 
veston flood of September 8, 1900. The 
story of that disaster is too fresh in our 
minds to justify repetition here. During 
the hurricane which wrought such havoc, 
the Gulf waters, driven before a 100-mile 
gale, rose fully fifteen feet above the 
normal high water, inundating the city and 
carrying death and destruction in their 
wake. 


Hurricanes 


Must Keep Out! 


Galveston is now protected by a massive 
sea wall seventeen feet in height, designed 
to make a recurrence of this catastrophe 
impossible. That wall stands to-day, an 


impressive reminder of the necessity of 
heeding the warning addressed nineteen 
centuries ago to those who build their 


houses upon the sands. A further re- 
minder is found in the statement of the 
United States Weather Bureau that “dur- 
ing the twenty years 1900 to 1919, hurri- 
canes on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
have caused damages to property amount- 
ing to $105,642,000, and 7,225 lives have 
been lost.” 

It is indeed fortunate that the combi- 
nation of causes which produce these great 
elevations of the water surface is limited 
to the Gulf Coast, and that no results even 
approximating these in magnitude are 
attained anywhere along the Atlantic 
Coast. There is nothing in recorded 
experience to indicate that Rockaway 
Beach, Atlantic City, or Miami Beach 
need fear a visitation such as that which 
devastated Galveston. 

The engineer who is called upon to 
prepare plans for the protection of a 
section of beach invariably finds himself 
confronted with some very perplexing 
problems. The profession is in substantial 
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agreement that in no other branch of civil 
engineering are there so many unknown 
factors to be taken into consideration, or 
greater uncertainties as to the results 
which will follow the completed work. 
And the reason for this condition of things 
is by no means to be found solely in the 
magnitude of the natural forces with which 
the engineer must deal. The virtual 
non-existence of data regarding the forces 
which attack our beaches is a major factor 
in the problem. At best it is a hercu- 
lean task to seek to control or to oppose 
the strength of the ocean. But at least 
we could approach that task with a greater 
degree of confidence if we had a reasonably 
accurate measure of that strength and an 
equal knowledge of how it is expended. 

In view of this dearth of basic data, it is 
not surprising to find radical differences 
of opinion among engineers as to the best 
methods of beach protection. Each of 
necessity bases his plans largely on un- 
confirmed theoretical considerations and 
deductions, with all their resultant un- 
certainties, or he arbitrarily applies to 
one locality a plan which he has seen 
successfully performing its function in 
another. In the latter case, if all con- 
ditions at the two localities are identical, 
the success of the second will probably 
duplicate that of the first. This complete 
similiarity so seldom exists, however, that 
in any case where the method is adopted, 
its partial or complete failure need not 
cause surprise. 

While these difficulties are essentially 
technical in character, they have im- 
portant economic consequences. Consider 
for a moment their effect, as yet potential 
rather than actual, upon the magnificent 
succession of beaches extending from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Florida line. 
These beaches are to-day in much the same 
undeveloped condition that New Jersey’s 
were fifty years ago. Engineering prob- 
lems, of course, are not responsible for 
that fact. The condition is a reflection of 
the economic situation. For sixty years 
the South has been passing through a 
period of reconstruction: rebuilding not 
only the ravages of warfare, but also its 
whole social structure. During that 
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period money and leisure for vacations at 
the seashore were beyond the reach of the 
average family. Also, life was predom- 
inantly rural, with its lesser need for a 
periodic change of environment than 
exists in the case of those who live within 
the narrow confines of a large city. In 
short, these beaches are as yet undeveloped 
chiefly because their utilization was neither 
an economic possibility nor a civic neces- 
sity. 

This reconstruction, however, has at- 
tained an impressive momentum, and con- 
tinuation of the development _ will 
undoubtedly be followed in the near 
future by an appropriation of the beaches 
similar to that which has already been 
accomplished farther north. The moment 
that appropriation begins, the engineering 
problems will become of the greatest 
importance; indeed, it is probable that 
they will control the trend which the 
appropriations will take. 

If the beach developments are begun 
without a clear conception of the physio- 
graphic principles applicable to each 
specific site; if the methods relied upon 
to insure the stability of the shores are of 
the haphazard, uncertain type which has 
usually characterized past efforts; if each 
individual property owner is free to adopt 
such protective measures as appeal to him, 
without reference to their probable effect 
upon his neighbor, the developments will 
proceed under a tremendous handicap 
which will materially retard their progress. 
If the initial cost of a summer home must 
be followed by frequent large expenditures 
to protect it from the ravages of the 
ocean, such a home becomes a luxury 
attainable only by the small minority 
possessing ample means. The destruction 
of such a home accomplishes much more 
than a financial loss to the owner. It 
deters a hundred others from undertaking 
a similar venture. If during the brief 
season the hotels must charge prices high 
enough to repair costly damages resulting 
from the preceding winter’s gales, those 
prices will be prohibitive to thousands who 
otherwise would profit by a sojourn there. 

It is possible for engineering science to 
minimize or to prevent this detrimental 
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course of events. The way, however, is 
not yet clear. Science must attack this 
problem in the comprehensive and thor- 
ough manner which has resulted in the 
mastery of other natural phenomena 
equally complex and difficult. If only 
appropriate agencies will have the fore- 
sight to begin the attack now, while the 
beaches are still undeveloped, the solutions 
should be available in advance of the need 
for them, resulting in an accelerated de- 
velopment retarded bya minimum of deter- 
rent influences, accomplished at a saving of 
millions of dollars which will place the re- 
sulting benefits within the reach of the mil- 
lions to whom they rightfully belong. 

These states, if they are wise, will profit 
by the lesson which the State of New 
Jersey has learned as a result of long and 
costly experience. That state has taken 
formal cognizance of the facts that its 
beaches are an invaluable asset to the 
whole state, and that the uncorrelated 
efforts heretofore made to preserve that 
asset have proven inadequate, to an 
extent to demand energetic remedial 
action. The state, therefore, has in effect 
assumed jurisdiction over the entire prob- 
lem. It not only shares in the cost of 
important protective projects, which must 
first receive the approval of its engineers, 
but also has provided for a study of basic 
principles which it hopes will open the 
way to better engineering practices. 

No state can solve the problem of its 
neighbor. It would be only by the most 
improbable accident that remedies which 
were appropriate to conditions along the 
New Jersey coast could be applied without 
modification to Virginia or the Carolinas. 
It seems obvious, therefore, either that 
each state must go its own independent 
way, each sooner or later duplicating in 
large measure the efforts of all the others, 
or that there must be concerted action by 
an association of state agencies, which, if 
faithfully executed, would secure better 
results than any state could reasonably 
hope to obtain by independent effort. It 
would greatly reduce the direct cost to 
each state, and by hastening the attain- 
ment of better engineering practice, would 
result in even greater indirect savings. 





If the Democrats Win Congress 


What Will Happen in 1928? 


MARK SULLIVAN 


N NOVEMBER nd, in thirty- 
three states and four hundred and 
thirty-five Congressional districts, 

Democratic candidates for the Senate and 
for the lower house of Congress will ask 
citizens to vote for them rather than for 
Republicans; vice-versa, Republicans will 
ask for votes as against Democrats. If 
Democrats are successful in nine states not 
now held by them, we shall have a Demo- 
cratic Senate; if they are successful .in 
thirty-five Congressional districts not now 
held by them, and suffer no offsetting losses, 
we shall have a Democratic lower house. 

What will really happen in November 
will be the aggregate result of many local 
contests. Most of them, it is not too much 
to say, will be fought on local issues, 
or mainly influenced by local personalities, 
or otherwise determined by conditions hav- 
ing little to do with national policies. The 
fight of the Republican Senator from New 
York, James W. Wadsworth, to retain his 
seat, will be determined largely by local 
New York opinion about prohibition, ex- 
pressing itself in ways so complex as to 
cause the result to have little connection 
with any national policy of the Republican 
party or any contrasting national policy 
of the Democratic party. In Colorado, 
the failure of Senator Means to succeed 
himself, or his success, will be mainly the 
results of a test of power between those 
who like the Ku Klux Klan and those who 
do not. 

If Pennsylvania departs from what has 
been its universal practice since the Re- 
publican party began, and elects a Demo- 
crat to the United States Senate, the cause 
will have practically nothing to do with the 
fundamental principle of a protective tariff, 
which is the chief reason Pennsylvania has 
always been Republican, but will be largely 
an expression of disapproval of the amount 


of money spent by the Republican candi- 
date, Vare, in getting his nomination. In 
Iowa, which also has never had a Democrat- 
ic Senator until this year, if the Democratic 
candidate wins over the rather nominally 
Republican candidate, Smith Brookhart, 
the cause will be largely concerned with the 
feeling of Iowa farmers about the prosperity 
of their occupation compared to other in- 
dustries. In Massachusetts, a majority 
of votes, sufficient to make victory for one 
candidate or the other, will probably be 
cast because of the voters’ feeling about the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which one of 
the candidates is a conspicuous member. 

In short, what will be called Republican 
victory or Democratic victory, what will 
result in Democratic control of Congress or 
Republican control, will have little recogniz- 
able relation to national policies. This is a 
strange and unusual condition. To state 
the chief reason for it is merely to put the 
fact itself in other words: that the people 
are more interested in local questions and 
local personalities than in national issues 
or in the principles of either party. If, 
in turn, we seek a reason for that situation, 
we shall make some progress by again 
stating the condition in other words. There 
are no engrossing national issues, and dis- 
tinctly there are no compelling national 
personalities. I am not sure but that it 
would be more accurate to say that there 
are no great national issues because there 
are no great national personalities to visual- 
ize and to personify issues. 

Some philosophers may say that the 
country should be congratulated when it is 
so happy, so successful in achieving the 
material pursuits it follows, so contented in 
the private ways of life of its citizens, that 
it cannot be interested in political issues; 
and that a people is fortunate when it is 
not afflicted by political leaders who stir 
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A CARICATURE THAT MADE EVEN THE PRESIDENT LAUGH 


When Conrado W. Massaguer, the C uban journalist, visited Mr. Coolidge at 
the White House the President said: “I am not a handsome man, so if the 
picture is not a thing of beauty it will be the sitter and not the artist who ts 
responsible.” Then he selected one of the seven pictures made by the artist, 
saying: “I am taking this one for the nose. My nose is just like you have 
made it. It has been caricatured often, but this is the best record of it so far.” 
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Drawing by Fowler 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


Who will lose his post as Speaker of the House 
if the Democrats win a majority. 


it up about political questions, when those 
questions do not arise of themselves. That 
philosophy may be soothing to some, but 
another view is quite general, and fre- 
quently held by thoughtful persons espe- 
cially. It has been expressed in a letter to 
the writer by the Superintendent of In- 
struction in the Department of Education 
of a large Eastern state. He writes: 


What America craves now is a voice. Have 
you ever thought that the great national habit 
is the average American’s delight in having 
some one else uncover for him and express in 
words that same average American’s spiritual 
ideals and aspirations? But who will do it 
to-day? Coolidge has the chance, but some- 
how he sidesteps. Borah has the ability and 
the vocal technique, but he seems—thus far— 
to stop just short of going the full distance. 

On the question of prohibition there are 
probably millions trembling in indecision. 
They don’t know which way to vote. They 
don’t like rum nor the saloon; but what of 
personal liberty, the putting over of the 
amendment, the bootlegger, poisonous liquor? 
Henry Ford says ‘‘Automobiles and booze 
can’t exist together!” and then stops. Coo- 


lidge says he is “for enforcement of all jaws” 
and then stops. Borah talks well on the refer- 
endum, etc. and then—apparently—stops. 
A few blasts in the Rooseveltian manner 
appealing to the best in American character 
would settle this thing right for all time. 


This is at least a tenable view. The 
conditions of this election, just recited, 
which make it unusual, make it also, in the 
judgment of many, undesirable. They 
think it unfortunate that an important 
American political campaign should be 
merely the aggregate of local bickerings 
about prohibition in New York, the Ku 
Klux in Colorado, the Roman Catholic 
Church in Massachusetts, the candidate’s 
labor record in Ohio, the price of farm crops 
in Iowa, and the price of votes in Pennsy]- 
vania. Persons who feel this way wish that 
we had political leaders big enough to make 
the whole country turn its eyes toward 
them and listen to them—and wish these 
leaders would provide us with nation-wide 
political ideas to think about, more ele- 
vated than local squabbles about small 
issues and small men. 

President Coolidge can do this any time 
he feels moved to. Occasionally he does it. 
By virtue of being in the White House he 
has the sounding-board to make everybody 
listen, the pulpit to which everybody will 
turn whenever the preacher rises. But 
one infers that Mr. Coolidge must hold the 
other and equally tenable view, the view 
that a democracy must learn to govern itself 
from the roots up, must have continuing 
experience in the discipline of  self- 
government within those small local units 
in which government comes closest to the 
voter, in which the voter has the best op- 
portunity to be informed, and the largest 
power to influence government. ‘That 
view of democracy would come naturally 
from the New England tradition of the 
town-meeting and the democratic organiza- 
tion of the Congregational Church. In any 
event, Coolidge, whether by tradition, 
or because of his temperament, is unlikely 
to set himself up as The National Voice. 

The other possibility—the other actual- 
ity, so far as we have any—is Borah. 
Borah comes closer than any other living 
American to being a great man, in the polit- 





ONLY FIRST BASE ON A HOME RUN 


ical sense in which older generations used 
that term with affection and pride. Borah 
is the only man who, without the White 
House as a sounding-board, can see any 
statement he makes go into universal cir- 
culation, and usually receive approval from 
something more than half the people. 
My correspondent quoted in the foregoing 
paragraphs complains that Borah too 
often gives out his utterance and then 
stops. A Washington newspaper man meant 
the same thing when he said that almost 
every week, Borah bats out a home run— 
and then stops at first base. The sense of 
disappointment in the minds of both these 
commentators is that Borah doesn’t go 
ahead and become President, or at least 
give his followers a chance to show how 
many would like to make him President. 
Borah plus the White House sounding- 
board would be approximately the equal of 
what Roosevelt was to some and Wilson 
to others. 

The two chief reasons against Borah’s 
becoming President are, first, his preoccupa- 
tion with ideas, which makes it difficult to 


interest him in the organized mechanics 
indispensable to making any man President, 
and second, the independence which makes 
it impossible for him to give the promises 
to other men, or undertake the obligations, 
implied or expressed, without which other 
men will rarely work to make a man Presi- 


dent. Both reasons come down to indiffer- 
ence about the Presidency—and that is the 
fact, in spite of the newspaper headlines 
which every few weeks say that Borah is a 
candidate. ‘These newspaper headlines and 
the accompanying predictions and assump- 
tions are now history—something like a 
hundred of them over a period of eighteen 
years. And equally it is history that during 
the five Presidential campaigns which 
have come and gone since Borah emerged 
into public life, he has never at any time 
been anywhere except miles away from 
the nomination. 

A man, however great his personality, 
however many the voters who would like 
to make him President, does not reach that 
office, commonly, except through some de- 
gree of organization—and to be the benefi- 
ciary of organization implies obligations. 


Drawing by Fowler 
SENATOR CURTIS OF KANSAS 


The Republican leader of the Senate is up 
for reélection this November. 


It is not that Borah is truculent in his 
independence. Quite recently a man who 
combines great wealth with a high-minded 
interest in public affairs sent a mutual 
friend to Borah to inform the latter of what 
Borah must have heard a good many times 
during the last twenty years, namely, that 
he ought to be President of the United 
States, and to offer to supply the necessary 
organization. This would-be benefactor 
was never quite able to get clearly in his 
mind just what had been Borah’s response. 
He gathered that Borah did not seem either 
to accept the idea or to reject it. Borah 
received the suggestion much as a school 
boy might act when told he would be a 
great man some day. That the proposal 
was what business men call a “firm offer,” 
that he was meant to put his mind on it 
and act upon it, never seemed to enter 
Borah’s consciousness. He showed quiet 
pleasure, but more by his manner than by 
words. Indeed, he did not utter any words 
about it that the friend who bore the 
message to him could remember. He just 
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seemed pleased, but with his mind much 
more preoccupied with something pending 
in the Senate just then. 

Such episodes as this do not necessarily 
make it impossible, some day, for persons 
sufficiently energetic and otherwise 
equipped, to get together and make Borah 
a candidate for the Presidency. But they 
will have to be willing to do it without re- 
ceiving from Borah those understandings 
and obligations which, it is safe to say, 
practically every man who becomes Presi- 
dent does give to some person or group. 

This lack, except for Borah, of a national 
voice, and the lack of national issues that 
goes with lack of outstanding national 
leaders, are the chief characteristics of the 
present campaign. In the absence of im- 
portant issues, the trend, so far as there is 
any nation-wide trend, is against the Re- 
publicans. The law of the swinging pen- 
dulum works against them—and something 
more than that. 


Accusations of Corruption 
Made in 1920 


Anything so disruptive and engrossing as 
the war was necessarily a dividing point in 
our political history. The war was fought 
with the Democrats in charge of the govern- 
ment. At the end, at the election of No- 
vember, 1918, on a date almost identical 
with Armistice Day, the trend began its 
swing toward the Republicans. This swing 
the Republicans facilitated by making two 
charges against the Democrats. One was 
that the Democratic President had made a 
mistake in committing America, so far as 
he could, to join the League of Nations. 
That charge probably stands to-day well 
justified; if the League of Nations election 
were repeated this year, the result would 
probably be the same. 

The other charge of the two on which 
the Republicans won their 1920 election 
and put Harding in the White House, was 
that the Democrats had committed—worse 
than a mistake—a crime. That the Demo- 
crats, in the management of the war, had 
committed great frauds, was stated daily 
and blatantly during the 1920 campaign 
and the months leading up to it. A Re- 


publican Congressman, J. Hampton Moore 
(later Mayor of Philadelphia,) on May 31, 
1919, made the following statement (I omit 
the names of the nationally prominent 
Democrats he designated, for they long 
ago have been exculpated. They are 
among the most prominent public men in 
America): 


I have heard of $100,000 given to Mr. — to 
be spent for purposes not clearly explained. 
The President [Wilson] granted 
$5, 000,000 for the incorporation of a company 
in the State of Connecticut to do business in 
Russia. We cannot understand why —, 
Democratic — at that time, should be con- 
nected with that enterprise. 


On June 4, 1919, Congress, being con- 
trolled by the Republicans, created a 
Select Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department, with a membership of 
ten Republicans and five Democrats. Sup- 
posed irregularities were spoken of by 
several Republican members, among them 
the present Republican Speaker of the 
House, Nicholas Longworth, who said: 


Some $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 was spent in 
the erection of an alleged nitrate plant. 
I heard many rumors—not very 

pretty ones—I do not vouch for them— 
connected with the construction of this plant. 
Those are some of the things we 
propose to investigate under this resolution. 


A resolution was passed instructing the 
Attorney-General to “institute investiga- 
tions . . . for the purpose of indicting 
and prosecuting such persons as are guilty 
of criminal conduct, and to institute civil 
suits for the recovery of any government 
funds which have been fraudulently or 
illegally paid.” This resolution, passed 
just as the Presidential campaign of 1920 
was getting under way, was blazoned across 
the front pages of newspapers throughout 
the country. As a campaign measure it 
placed the Republicans in the réle of aveng- 
ing angels and indicted the whole Demo- 
cratic management of the war. 

The election of 1920 was held; the Re- 
publicans won and came into complete 
control of the government—Presidency, 
Senate, and House. They now had the 
opportunity to prove fraud, if fraud there 
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had been. The Democrats began to jibe 
at the Republicans because no culprits were 
found. Replying to a Democratic taunt, 
Representative Mondell of Wyoming told 
the House, on May 9g, 1922: 


There is a good deal of hilarity on the 
Democratic side: there may not be so much 
when by reason of the steady grinding of the 
mills of justice the amount of the extrava- 
gance and the fraud 
under their administra- 
tion has been more fully 
developed. Just 
how much thievery was 
there under the Demo- 
cratic Administration 
during the war; just how 
many malefactors were 
there in that time, who 
robbed the government 
when it was engaged in 
war? . . We have 
not yet fully developed 
the extent to which these 
extravagances were ac- 
companied by criminal 
negligence. 


Attorney-General 
Daugherty on May 9, 
1922, wrote President 
Harding explaining the 
poor showing his depart- 
ment had so far made in 
the prosecution of war 
frauds: 


The investigations in a 
number of the more important cases have 
been completed or are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. In each instance they disclose a 
sufficient indication that a crime has been 
committed to warrant submitting them to a 
grand jury. 


Against all this, one strong Republican 
voice was raised in an expression of outrage 
that became almost historic. Nearly every- 
body knows that Vice-President Dawes 


once said: “Hell and Maria.” (That is 
what he said, not “Helen Maria.”) But 
how many remember he said it to the 
Republican Congressional committee that 
was trying to prove the Democrats 
had robbed the national Treasury? How 
many remember that “Hell and Maria” 


SENATOR BORAH 
From a drawing by Loedwich Fowler. 


was the climax accompaning these senti- 
ments: 


You have lessened the value of your own 
work by so putting out testimony as to give 
it a political tinge. This was not a Republi- 
can or a Democratic war: it was an American 
war, and my criticism is that there has been 
an attempt made to bring partisan politics 
into these investigations. The com- 

mittee has made moun- 

— tains out of molehills. 


Dawes’s “Hell and 
Maria” did not stop the 
investigations. Daugh- 
erty, Harding’s At- 
torney-General, asked 
for and received from 
Congress special appro- 
priations, amounting in 
all to $2,700,000, with 
which he organized the 
War Transactions Sec- 
tion of the Department 
of Justice. The prose- 
cutions muddled along 
until Daugherty himself 
was forced out of the 
Cabinet in the spring of 
1924. His _ successor, 
Harlan F.Stone, brought 
order into the whole De- 
partment of Justice. He 
organized a personnel of 
fifty lawyers of high 
ability to prosecute the 
cases in the files of the War Transactions 
Section. They cleaned up the work and 
on July rst last the bureau passed quietly 
out of existence, its work done and none 
of the charges of 1920 substantiated. 

Retributive justice is not as potent a 
factor in deciding political campaigns, or 
perhaps in other matters, as the imagina- 
tive and virtuous would like to believe. 
Probably not many persons will vote for 
Democrats this year to compensate that 
party for the unproved charges it suffered. 
But many will vote Democratic because of 
similar charges now made against the Re- 
publicans. 

Observe this reversal, as ironic as any 
that ever happened: Daugherty, the Re- 
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publican Attorney-General who organized 
the effort to prosecute frauds alleged to 
have been committed in the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, will himself go on trial in 
September under an indictment which 
charges him with having had a part in an 
illegal transfer of a property from the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office to its 
original owners, for which transfer a large 
secret fee was paid to Republican politi- 
cians—an indictment which, incidentally, 
was possible only by reason of a law ex- 
tending the statute of limitations from three 
to six years, and this law was passed at the 
solicitation of Daugherty in order to prose- 
cute war-time criminals! 

Daugherty’s indictment is only a part of 
the broader irony. Of the Harding Ad- 
ministration, which came into power partly 
as the beneficiary of Republican charges 
against the Democrats, the record is that 
two members of Harding’s Cabinet— 
Daugherty and Fall—are under indictment. 
If the record stopped there, it would be 
worse than that of any other Administra- 
tion in American history. But in addition 
to that, a member of the Harding Adminis- 
tration who in the size of the financial 
operations for which he was responsible was 
as important as a Cabinet officer—Forbes, 
the head of the War Veterans’ Bureau— 
is in jail. Another Harding appointee, 
also the equivalent of a Cabinet official— 
Thomas W. Miller, the Alien Property 
Custodian—is under indictment. 

The charges against these men have not 
as yet been proved, except in the case of 
Forbes, and so they are entitled to the 
complete benefit of suspension of judgment. 
All I mean to say here is that these charges 
will have weight in the present campaign, 
just as the charges against the Democrats 
had weight in the 1920 campaign. To 
these formal charges will be added, in the 
public mind, the pending suits to recover oil 
land alienated by the Harding Administra- 
tion to Doheny and Sinclair. To these will 
be added the revelations about the use of 
money in the Pennsylvania Republican 
primary. The whole will work powerfully 
against the Republican party. 

The intention of the Republican mana- 
gers in the present campaign is to empha- 
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size, among other things, their reduction 
of the national debt, the conduct of the 
Treasury, and, broadly, economy in 
government. 

As to economy, Coolidge has preached it 
and has meant his preaching. So far as 
he could control expense, he has tried to 
practice economy. But when he resisted 
the soldiers’ bonus in the interest of 
economy, the Republican Congress over- 
ruled him. As to the Republican Con- 
gress, the principal way by which they 
can make a showing of reduced expendi- 
tures lies in the contraction of govern- 
ment activities from a war-time basis to a 
peace-time one. Economy as an aspira- 
tion, economy as a slogan, which the Re- 
publicans promised as an accompaniment 
to their promises to uncover and punish 
fraud, fell down in one respect so striking 
as to indict the whole claim of economy. 
Soon after Harding became President, a 
scheme was drawn up for the redistribu- 
tion of government departments and 
bureaus in the interest of symmetry and 
economy. Harding had set his heart on 
having his Presidency marked by bringing 
to the government of the United States such 
compactness and efficiency of organization 
as is accomplished by private corporations. 
The aspiration, on the part of the execu- 
tive, was sincere; the planning by Cabinet 
members and others was wise and large. 
But the completed scheme—completed, 
that is, on paper—has been before Con- 
gress for four years, without action. 


That this election will not be fought on 
nation-wide issues, and that it will be 
affected by many adventitious and local 
conditions, will not alter the interpretation 
that will be put upon it. If the Democrats 
win either the Senate or the House, it will 
be inferred, from past analogies, that they 
will then, two years later, in 1928, win the 
Presidency. The analogies are fairly con- 
vincing. In 1918, the Democrats were 
in power; the Republicans carried the 
lower house of Congress, and thereafter, in 
1920, carried everything. In 1910, the 
Republicans were in power; the Democrats 
carried the lower house, and in 1912 carried 
everything and kept it for eight years. 





The War 
And How He 


DAVID F. 


HE President had left Paris on 

June 28, 1919, and on July roth, 

immediately after his return to 
Washington, he presented the treaty to the 
Senate, and then the fight was out in, the 
open. The Senate committee took the 
matter under advisement and began its 
study of the treaty, including the Cove- 
nant. 

I was in the West when the President 
landed on his second return from Europe. 
Both in Washington and through my 
contacts with the various sections on this 
western trip I had become fully aware of 
the efforts of the Opposition to create 
antagonism to the treaty and particularly 
to the Covenant. I had the impression 
that certain Republican leaders were 
determined not so much to bring about the 
rejection of the treaty as to destroy the 
President’s prestige, to pull him down, and 
to make such modifications of the treaty, 
whether necessary or not, as would enable 
them to say that the final outcome was 
their accomplishment, and that they had 
saved the nation from the ills which the 
treaty would bring upon it. 

They were continuing to play politics, 
having the election of 1920 particularly in 
view. I felt it to be a matter of great 
importance, before their views and repre- 
sentations made headway, that the Presi- 
dent should at once give the people an 
authoritative statement of the meaning 
of the treaty and of the Covenant, a re- 
view of the proceedings in Paris to show 
the temper and spirit of the conference, 
and particularly to clarify such important 
parts of the Covenant as Article I, Section 
3, the withdrawal article; Article X; 
Article XXI, dealing with the Monroe 
Doctrine; Article XV, Section 8, covering 
domestic affairs; and the section of the 
treaty bearing on Shantung. I, therefore, 
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Lost the Battle 
HOUSTON 


sent to the President a telegram, suggest- 
ing that he make a very clear and full 
statement of the meaning of the treaty, 
of the Covenant, and of these debatable 
articles, and especially that he explain the 
function of the Council and the bearing of 
the Covenant on the constitutional powers 
of Congress. 

The President did not at the time see 
fit to make a statement and, in my judg- 
ment, he lost a great opportunity. He 
gave his opponents time to fix their 
interpretations in the minds of the people 
and to picture him as arrogant and un- 
compromising. Apparently at the time 
the President was over-confident. He is 
likely to be when a question involving a 
moral issue and good faith is before the 
people. He is a firm believer in the doc- 
trine that truth is mighty and will prevail. 
He firmly trusts the people to perceive the 
moral quality of a problem and to pass 
the right judgment upon it. Seeing an 
issue very clearly himself, he trusts the 
masses of the people too implicitly also 
to see it clearly and to see it as he does, 
in the short run as well as in the long run. 
He relies too much on the simple merit 
and goodness of a cause and on the ca- 
pacity of the people quickly to form a 
right judgment, even when confronted 
with many issues and confused by skill- 
ful partisan arguments. Furthermore, I 
think the President did not adequately 
sense the change which had taken place in 
the minds of the people since the armistice, 
and the headway which his opponents had 
made in impressing their view upon the 
public. He felt confident that he could 
successfully appeal to the people over the 
heads of the Senatorial opposition. He 
underestimated the difficulty of controlling, 
by an appeal to the people, Senators from 
two to four years away from reélection. 
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On Tuesday, August roth, however, at 
the White House, he met in conference 
the members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, including Senators 
Lodge (chairman), McCumber, Borah, 
Brandegee, Fall, Knox, Harding, John- 
son (of California), New, Moses, Hitch- 
cock, Williams, Swanson, Pomerene, Smith, 
and Pittman. 

The President opened the conference by 
reading a summary statement, in which 
there were several points which may well 
be emphasized. The first was his re- 
minder to the committee that in a former 
conference with the members of the 
foreign affairs committees of the House 
and the Senate, the questions which were 
being most frequently raised had all been 
canvassed, that the Covenant was then 
in its first draft, and that all the sug- 
gestions made had been incorporated. 
The second point was that Article X could 
not commit the United States to any policy 
without her own consent, because, in the 
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first place, the vote of the Council, on 
which the United States would have a 
representative, had to be unanimous; that 
the vote of the United States would, there- 
fore, be necessary; and that she would be 
in effect advising herself. He pointed 
out also that the Council could give only 
advice and that each government, exercis- 
ing its judgment in the circumstances, 
would be free to follow or to reject the 
advice if it pleased. 

Even more interesting were his remarks 
on interpretations or reservations. He did 
not object to interpretative reservations 
of the Covenant, saying: “There can be no 
reasonable objections to such interpre- 
tations accompanying the act of ratifi- 
cation, provided they do not form a part 
of the formal ratification itself. Most of 
the interpretations which have been sug- 
gested to me embody what seems to me the 
plain meaning of the instrument itself. 
But if such interpretations should con- 
stitute a part of the formal resolution of 

ratification, long delays would 




















be the inevitable consequence, 
inasmuch as all the many gov- 
ernments concerned would 
have to accept, in effect, the 
language of the Senate as the 
language of the treaty before 
ratification would be com- 
plete.” He pointed out that 
the assent of Germany itself 
would have to be obtained. 

This seemed to me to be 
a reasonable position to take. 
Reservations accompanying 
the treaty, but not forming a 
part of the act of ratification, 
would put the world on notice 
as to the attitude of the United 
States and would have served 
every purpose. It is obvious 
that amendmends or reserva- 
tions, affecting the structure 
of the League itself, not sim- 
ply interpreting it, would re- 
quire action. 
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“You can’t really blame him for wanting a life preserver,” was 
the title of this cartoon by Reid in The National Republican. 


The matter was then open 
for discussion. Many ques- 
tions were asked, but Senator 
Lodge, the chairman, did not 
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seem to take much interest 
in the proceedings. He 
spoke only once or twice. 
In answer to questions, 
the President again and 
again said that he did not 
object to interpretative 
resolutions accompanying 
the act of ratification but 
that he would regard amend- 
ments affecting the struc- 
ture or reservations made a 
part of the act of ratification 
as objectionable for the rea- 
sons he had indicated, par- 
ticularly as such action 
would cause delay. Answer- 
ing Senator McCumber he 
said: “We differ, Senator, 
only as to the form of ac- 
tion. I think it would be a 
very serious practical mis- 
take to put it in the 
resolution of ratification; 
but I do hope that we are at 
liberty, contemporaneously 
with our acceptance of the 
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treaty, to interpret our 
moral obligation under that 
article.” 

As to the matter of with- 
drawal, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Senator Borah, the President 
answered flatly that if a country should 
give notice of withdrawal it would be the 
sole judge of whether or not it had ful- 
filled its obligations. “The only restrain- 
ing influence,” he added, “would be the 
public opinion of the world.” 

Many times he answered questions re- 
garding Article X. He stated emphati- 
cally that the obligation assumed under 
Article X to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial 
integrities of the members of the League 
was not a legal but a moral obligation, and 
that the United States would interpret 
this obligation. When Senators Borah 
and Knox asked the President specifically 
this question: “Suppose that it is per- 
fectly obvious and accepted that there is 
an external aggression against some power, 
and suppose that it is perfectly obvious 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF WILSON’S DIFFICULTIES 


Punch entitled its picture “The Knight Errant,” and quoted 
President Wilson as saying to the League of Nations: “ Hold 
tight, ma’am; he’ll quiet down directly.” 


and accepted that it cannot be repelled 
except by force of arms, would we be 
under any legal obligation to participate?” 
the President answered: “No, Sir; but we 
would be under an absolutely impelling 
moral obligation.” 

Senator Harding then asked whether or 
not, if there were only a moral obligation 
and each nation was to judge of this obli- 
gation, the whole thing would amount to 
nothing. The President in effect answered 
that it would amount to a great deal, since 
every nation with a conscience would be 
called upon seriously to consider her moral 
obligation and to decide solemnly whether 
in her judgment the circumstances re- 
quired that she participate. The Presi- 
dent had great difficulty in getting this 
into the minds of his hearers. Senator 
Borah wished to know whether, under 
Article X, there would not be a transfer 
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of the power of decision from the Congress 
of the United States to our representative 
on the Council. The President answered 
in the negative, pointing out that our 
representative would act only on the ad- 
vice of his government and that the 
government in advising him would pursue 
the same course that it would otherwise 
pursue in similar circumstances. 


Senator Harding 
Seeks Light 


Senator Harding, at a later stage, again 
asked the President whether, if the obli- 
gation under Article X was only a moral 
obligation, we should get anything out of 
the compact. The President again re- 
plied that there would be centered upon 
the problem the definite opinion of the 
world. Mr. Harding replied: “That is 
surrendering the suggestion of a moral 
obligation for this republic to the prejudice 
or necessities of the nations of the Old 
World, is it not?”” The President replied 
that there would be no surrender. He 
tried again to explain that any decision 
of the Council would require our assent 
and that, in any event, its action would be 
only in the way of advice which we 
would seriously consider and act upon 
in the light of our best judgment in the 
circumstances. 

Questions as to other points were asked, 
and the President patiently repeated his 
explanations. A few days after the con- 
ference, he remarked at a Cabinet meeting 
that Senator Harding had a disturbingly 
dull mind and that it seemed impossible 
to get any explanation to lodge in it. 

About a week after this conference, the 
Senate committee began to vote amend- 
ments to the treaty of a very essential 
character, such as that China should be 
substituted for Japan as the nation which 
was to receive Shantung, and that the 
United States should have as many votes 
in the Assembly as Great Britain and her 
self-governing colonies. On September 
roth, the majority of the Senate com- 
mittee reported a number of amendments 
and reservations, all of which were to be 
made a part of the act of ratification. 
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Among the more important of the amend- 
ments were the one dealing with the votes 
of the British Empire and the one trans- 
ferring to China the rights given by the 
treaty to Japan. The most important 
of the reservations was the one stating 
that the United States declined to assume 
any obligation under Article X to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of any nation 
except by action of the Congress of the 
United States. Senator Lodge rejected 
these proposals. 

In the meantime such outstanding 
leaders of thought in the nation as former 
President Taft, Henry W. Taft, George 
W. Wickersham, and President Lowell of 
Harvard, were advocating the ratification 
of the treaty, including the Covenant, and 
were giving explanations of the debatable 
provisions substantially similar to some 
of those given by the President. 

As to Article X, former President Taft 
said that it was the embodiment of a 
principle which we had entered the war to 
maintain, that it answered the German 
doctrine that might makes right, and that 
it would lessen the probability of war and 
of our being drawn intoone. “Article X,” 
he said, “is one of the great steps forward 
provided in the League for the securing 
of general peace.” 


Touring the Nation 
In Spite of Warnings 


Just before the beginning of September, 
the President, recognizing the strength of 
the Opposition and also that the people 
were not getting a true picture of the 
treaty and of the Covenant, decided that 
he ought to make an appeal to the people 
and therefore to take a trip through the 
nation. A number of his friends, includ- 
ing his physician, warned him that, after 
all he had been through, he would prob- 
ably endanger his life. At one of the 
Cabinet meetings it was intimated to him 
that he had better not take the trip as it 
might kill him. He promptly replied 
that he would be willing to give his life for 
the cause. It was obvious that he would 
not be dissuaded from the undertaking. 

On his western trip, from September 4th 
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to September 25th, the President traveled 
ten thousand miles, going as far to the 
northwest as Seattle and to the southwest 
as San Diego. He made in all thirty- 
seven speeches, at times as many as three 
in one day. His chief thought was to 
emphasize the need of immediate peace, 
the fact that the treaty was the best that 
could be secured in the'circumstances, that 
the Covenant was a necessary piece of 
machinery for effective future readjust- 
ments, that it would be a place where the 
public opinion of the world might focus, 
and that we would sacrifice no American 
interest by entering it and assuming a 
position of leadership. The main debat- 
able points he explained again and again. 


Mysterious Silence 
Regarding the President 


On the morning of September 26th, 
word reached me that the President had 
given up his trip and was hurrying to 
Washington. It was reported that he 
was due in Washington on Sunday, the 
28th. I realized that only a very serious 
situation would cause him to abandon the 
trip. I heard that he had suffered some 
sort of collapse. I was exceedingly appre- 
hensive. On Monday I sent a note of 
sympathy and some flowers to the White 
House. The rumor was that the President 
was very nervous and could not sleep. I 
had nothing to go upon except rumors. 
There was no direct or authoritative word 
of.any sort, even to members of the Cabi- 
net, from the White House or from the 
physician. I regarded it as a serious mis- 
take for those in touch with the situation 
not to give the public, and especially the 
Cabinet, the fullest and frankest infor- 
mation about the President’s condition. 
We canvassed the matter among our- 
selves but none of us could furnish any 
light. 

On Friday, October 3rd, I saw Secretary 
Baker at the Shoreham. When he saw 
me, he said: “I am scared literally to 
death.” He looked it. Saturday, I saw 
Tumulty at the Shoreham. He gave me 
the first direct word I had had concerning 
the President. He said that the Presi- 
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dent was paralyzed in one leg and one arm. 
He expressed grave alarm over the situ- 
ation. We agreed that it would be one of 
the tragedies of the ages if the President 
was incapacitated or were to become 
incapacitated. 


A Tragedy, 
Says the Vice-President 


Sunday, I happened to lunch at the 
Shoreham. I saw the Vice-President and 
Mrs. Marshall sitting at one of the tables. 
I went up to them and paid my respects. 
The Vice-President was evidently much 
disturbed and expressed regret that he 
was being kept in the dark about the 
President’s condition. He asked me if I 
could give him the real facts, which I was 
unable to do. I could not even repeat 
what had been told me, because it had 
been said in confidence. The Vice-Presi- 
dent expressed the view that he ought 
immediately to be informed; that it would 
be a tragedy at best for him to assume the 
duties of President, and that it would be 
equally a tragedy for the people; that he 
knew many men who knew more about the 
affairs of the government than he did, and 
that it would be especially trying for him 
if he had to assume the duties without 
warning. He showed resentment that the 
doctors were keeping the situation a 
mystery so far as he especially was con- 
cerned, and asserted that they ought to be 
frank with the public. I told him that I 
hoped to be in a position to know more 
the next day. 

On Friday, October 3rd, I had received 
word from Secretary Lansing that there 
would be a meeting of the Cabinet in the 
Cabinet Room on Monday at eleven 
o’clock, to consider the situation. He had 
sent this word when the news was spread 
that the President’s condition was worse. 
I was surprised when I received the call 
for the meeting on an unusual day, as I was 
apprehensive that our meeting at an odd 
time would arouse undue apprehension. 
But I said that I would attend the meet- 
ing. When we met, Lansing said that it 
was necessary to decide whether or not 
we should continue to carry on the govern- 
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ment—that there was nothing to guide us 
as to who would decide the question of the 
ability of the President to discharge the 
duties of his office. 

After the Secretary of State had outlined 
the situation, some one suggested that, 
if it was necessary to take the matter up at 
all, we should do so only after we had 
secured direct information as to the 
President’s condition and that we should 
first consult the President’s physician. 
It was decided to ask Dr. Grayson to 
meet us and to tell us everything he could. 
While we were waiting we talked in- 
formally about the legal situation. There 
were no pressing matters requiring the 
President’s decision and signature, and 
therefore there was no need for haste. 
Garfield was incapacitated to act from 
July 2nd to September roth, and no 
action was taken. 

Dr. Grayson and Mr. Tumulty soon 
came into the Cabinet Room. Dr. Gray- 
son stated that the President’s condition 
had improved over Sunday, but that he 
could not say when he would be out of 


danger—that the scales might tip either 
way. He added that they might tip the 
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wrong way, especially if he was harassed 
by business matters, and that he should be 
bothered as little as possible. He told us 
that the President’s mind was very clear, 
but that he was suffering from a nervous 
breakdown, from indigestion and a de- 
pleted system. Dr. Grayson was asked 
if he could tell us more exactly what was 
the trouble. He replied that he could add 
nothing to what he had already said. He 
added with a sort of twinkle in his eye: 
“The President asked me what the 
Cabinet wanted with me and by what 
authority it was meeting while he was in 
Washington without a call from him.” 
He said that the President showed no 
little irritation when he heard that we 
were holding a Cabinet meeting. 

After some further discussion of the 
matter, the Secretary of State asked Dr. 
Grayson to tell the President that we met 
primarily to express our interest in his 
condition, to get information about him, 
to extend our sympathy, and to consider 
such departmental matters as needed 
attention, as there had been no Cabinet 
meeting for a month. 

This seemed to me to be an inadequate 
statement. It looked as if 








the Secretary for some rea- 
son had changed his mind 
as to the purpose of the 
meeting since the members 
had begun to gather. If he 
had called the meeting for 
the regular day, it might 
have been sufficient and 
reasonable for him to say 
that we had held Cabinet 
meetings at the request of 
the President during his ab- 
sence, that we had had no 
meeting for a month, and 
that, since he was ill, it 
seemed not inappropriate 
or in any way at variance 
with his views that we 
should meet. Our meeting 
at the regular times, as I 
have stated, would have 








“‘a BANNER WITH A STRANGE DEVICE” 
A cartoon by Harding in The Brooklyn Eagle. 


been reassuring to the pub- 
lic, properly creating the 
picture in their mind that 
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the government was going 
ahead. But the message the 
Secretary sent was hardly 
a satisfactory explanation 
for our meeting at an un- 
usual time. 

The problem presented 
by the illness of the Presi- 
dent is one for the handling 
of which machinery ought 
to be created. The Cabinet 
is in good position to pass 
upon the government’s exi- 
gencies, perhaps in better 
position than any other 
body, but, for various rea- 
sons, it is not the body that 
should be charged with the 
final determination of the 
inability of a President to 
discharge his duties. The 
Congress also is not the 
proper body. It might be 
of different political com- 
plexion from the Presi- 
dent and there might be 





situations in which partisanship would 


enter. It would seem that either a com- 
mission should be set up composed pos- 
sibly of Supreme Court Justices, members 
of the Cabinet, and members of Congress, 
to sit as a jury and to determine the 
matter, or the determination might be 
left to the Supreme Court. But, what- 
ever may be the best machinery, it is clear 
that some machinery should be set up. 


In the meantime the fight over the 
League continued, the lines of opposition 
being more tightly drawn. As the battle 
developed, apparently the disposition of 
the Opposition changed. An able Re- 
publican Senator said that Lodge, he 
thought, had not started the fight on the 
’ the League with the thought that he could 
kill it, but rather with the thought that he 
might give it a Republican veneer, partly 
for political purposes and partly to im- 
pair the prestige of Mr. Wilson; but that as 
time passed and such Senators as Borah, 
Johnson, and Reed became more and more 
outspoken and hostile he discovered, 
much to his surprise, that the League could 
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A cartoon by Kirby in The New York World. 


be killed and that he then set out to kill it. 
Lodge’s way of putting it was, that he 
proposed to Americanize the treaty and 
the Covenant. In other words, he would 
show the people that the Republicans had 
sufficiently rewritten the treaty to save the 
situation. Amendments and reservations 
were proposed, debated, adopted, or re- 
jected, until in November, 1919, the Lodge 
resolution of ratification, containing four- 
teen amendments or reservations, was 
voted upon and rejected by 41 “ayes” to 
51 “nos,” 3 not voting, most of the Demo- 
crats voting against the Lodge ratification 
resolution. 

Therefore, the Senate was unable to 
ratify the treaty with reservations as 
proposed either by Lodge or by Hitch- 
cock, or without reservations, and the 
Senate adjourned the same day. 

This leaves the country and the world in 
confusion. Our action will impair our 
prestige and prevent us from assuming 
leadership at a time when it would be 
most gladly accepted and would count for 
most. It will retard the processes of 
recovery. It leaves us in a state of war 
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with Germany and will make it difficult 
for trade to reopen. It leaves the execu- 
tive departments in suspense in reference 
to many measures which are purely war 
measures. 


Did Wilson 
Write the Treaty Letter? 


As time passed, no progress was made 
in the matter of the ratification of the 
treaty. Shortly before Jackson Day 
(January 8th) I was informed that the 
President would prepare and send to those 
present at the Jackson Day banquet in 
Washington a letter dealing mainly with 
the treaty situation. Tumulty spoke to 
me about it after Cabinet meeting on 
Tuesday, January 6th, and stated that he 
wished to bring the Attorney-General and 
the Under-Secretary of State to my office 
to go over the letter with me. He did so at 
4:30. He read the letter at the conference. 
It was unsatisfactory. The President 
said in it that he could not accept the 
Senate’s action, that its action and the 
delay left the stage set for the old plots, 
that the world was left without a treaty, 
that Germany was free to become a men- 
ace once more, and that she need not give 
up armaments or Alsace-Lorraine, or make 
reparation. I did not say so, but I doubted 
if the President had had anything to do 
with the preparation of this letter. I 
could not understand how he could make 
such statements. I insisted that the 
letter be changed. It contained erroneous 
statements. There was atreaty. All the 
other powers had agreed to the Versailles 
Treaty. The fact was that only we had 
not accepted it. Germany was not free 
to become a menace. She would have 
to give up armaments and surrender 
Alsace-Lorraine and properly make repa- 
ration. Germany’s armament was al- 
ready largely gone; her fleet was gone; 
and France already had Alsace-Lorraine. 
The letter, as it stood, I said, would arouse 
great adverse comment and would irritate 
the Allies. 

The statement that the only course left 
was for the nation to have a referendum on 
the treaty at the next election was, I 
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thought, unwise. It was a flat declaration 
in effect against further attempts to agree 
on reservations and would, if assented to, 
make the treaty a partisan issue in an 
election, while the people were in bad 
humor and might be interested in many 
other things besides the treaty. The 
conference asked me to revise the address. 

In the circumstances, I agreed to do 
what I could to alter the letter. I realized 
that it would be possible for me to do 
little more than to reshape the statements 
which contained errors of fact or of 
interpretation. I knew that it would be 
impossible to avoid saying that the treaty 
should be left to a referendum. I revised 
the letter to indicate plainly that the 
President was not opposed to reservations 
of an interpretative character which would 
accompany the act of ratification but that, 
if the Senate did not accept the treaty 
outright, or with such reservations, and 
insisted on objectionable amendments, the 
only course left would be to submit the 
matter to the people. 

I sent the revised letter to Tumulty at 
twelve o’clock Wednesday. On the after- 
noon of the 8th, I called him up and asked 
if there was any news. He replied that 
everything was fine and that the letter as 
revised would be substantially accepted. 


Bryan Disagrees 
With Wilson Again 


At the banquet the letter was read. 
Apparently the audience approved the 
President’s statement that he would ac- 
cept reservations as indicated but that if 
the Senate persisted in its course he would 
have to submit the treaty to a referendum. 

About this time Bryan managed to give 
the people the benefit of his views on the 
treaty. Among other things, he informed 
the people that with us minorities were 
supposed to conform and that, since the 
Republicans had organized the Senate, 
the President ought to have let them 
assume responsibility and have their way. 
He overlooked the little fact that the 
Constitution does not provide for ma- 
jority ratification of treaties but for a two- 
thirds majority, and that the Senate did 





LORD GREY IN SYMPATHY WITH LODGE? 


not act because it could not get a two- 
thirds vote on any proposition. 

On January 13th, a few days later, Lord 
Grey published a letter in a London paper 
in which he indicated that the Allies would 
show a sympathetic attitude toward the 
ratification of the treaty with the Lodge 
reservations, and that England would not 
resent the amendment which, in effect, 
provided a modification of the provision 
dealing with her six votes in the Assembly. 
People in Washington were more surprised 
at this action of Lord Grey’s than I was, 
because at a dinner in Washington I hap- 
pened to be standing within a foot of him 
and Lodge and could not avoid overhear- 
ing him sympathetically commenting to 
Lodge on Lodge’s handling of the treaty 
case and his reservations. 

In spite of what the President had said 
in August, 1919, to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to the effect that he 
would favor interpretative reservations, 
in spite of the fact that he reiterated this 
in his speeches on his western trip, in spite 
of the fact that he restated it in his Jack- 
son Day letter, apparently it did not get 
over to the people, and there were many 
very intelligent men who were insisting 
that the President was committed to the 
ratification of the treaty without the 
“change of a dot of an 7 or the cross of a 
i.” This, of course, I knew to be untrue, 
and I wondered why it was so difficult to 
get his attitude before the public. I knew, 
not only from. his speeches, but also from 
other sources, what the President’s atti- 
tude was. And on February 9, 1920, 
when the treaty again came before the 
Senate for consideration, Senator Hitch- 
cock read a letter from the President in 
which he accepted the Senator’s reser- 
vations as they stood. 

On February 11th, amendments were 
offered by bipartisan conferees but were 
rejected by Senator Hitchcock, the Ad- 
ministration leader. 

On March roth, the treaty again came 
before the Senate, for final vote. The 
resolution of ratification and the reser- 
vations or amendments were similar to 
those rejected on November 19, 1919. The 
treaty was rejected at this time by a vote 
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of 49 “ayes” to 39 “nos.” On May rsth, 
the Knox resolution, introduced in the 
Senate some time before, proposing a sep- 
arate treaty with Germany and amended 
to eliminate the request that the President 
should negotiate a separate treaty with 
Germany, passed the Senate by a vote of 
43 to 38. Among the affirmative votes 
were those of three Democratic Senators: 
Reed of Missouri, Shields of Tennessee, 
and Walsh of Massachusetts. On May 
21st, it passed the House by a vote of 
228 to 139. And on May 27th, it was 
vetoed by the President, in a message in 
which he said that he was unwilling to be- 
come a party to an action which would 
stain the honor of the Unites States. The 
next day an effort was made to pass the 
resolution over the President’s veto, but 
it failed by a vote of 219 to 152. And 
thus the deadlock continued. 


Odbstinacy 
Not All On One Side 


Certain Republican agencies are assidu- 
ously disseminating the representation 
that the treaty failed because of the ob- 
stinacy of the President. They are lead- 
ing the public to believe that he insisted 
on the treaty without the “change of a dot 
of an 7 or the cross of a #.”” Apparently 
the facts are not getting before the public. 
In the light of the record and with the full 
comprehension of the facts, it is difficult 
for me to see how a fair-minded man can 
accept the view that the President, be- 
cause of his stubbornness, is solely re- 
sponsible for the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty, for the following reasons: 

First, it would have entailed no risk or 
danger to the United States, if it had 
promptly accepted the treaty as it was 
presented. On the contrary, it would 
have promoted peaceful adjustments in the 
world and would have advanced the wel- 
fare of this country. It is pure nonsense 
to say that the League created a super- 
state, or that it in any way impaired the 
independence of action of any department 
of our government, or that it jeopardized 
any of our fundamental interests. The 
League can take no effective action with- 
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out the unanimous vote of the Council. 
We should have been represented on the 
Council. The assent of our representative 
would have been necessary for any effec- 
tive action. His assent would not have 
been given without instructions from our 
government. No President would have 
given instructions in any essential matter, 
especially in any matter involving war, 
without full consultation with Congress 
and the necessary action by Congress. 
Furthermore, if the Council acted, its 
action would have been only advisory and 
the judgment of Congress would have had 
to be exercised as to all the facts in the case 
and the final course of this government. 
Second, the President repeatedly as- 
serted that he was not opposed to inter- 
pretative reservations which would make 
the position of this country clear and which 
would clarify the meaning of the covenant. 
All that he asked was that these reser- 
vations accompany the act of ratification 
instead of being made a part of it. Un- 
questionably, this would have put the 
world on notice as to our position and 
would have been accepted. They would 
have served every useful purpose. He 
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objected to reservations which would 
change the structure of the League or to 
amendments, because these would have 
to go back to the various ratifying parties 
to the treaty, including Germany. And 
such a course was unnecessary. The 
President’s view on this point seems to me 
to have been reasonable. 

Third, he specifically and publicly as- 
sented to the Hitchcock reservations, 
which covered all matters of real vital 
import. 

Fourth, Lodge and the majority of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
strenuously resisted every effort to ratify 
the treaty except on the basis of the Lodge 
reservations, incorporated in the act of 
ratification. 

Certainly the stubbornness was not all 
on one side. Which of the two sides of 
the controversy was more stubborn in the 
matter would seem at least to admit of 
debate. In addition, it may, I think, 
fairly be said that certain Senators were, 
and had been, playing politics from before 
the time of Wilson’s departure to Paris, 
and that they continued to do so to the 
end. To what extent this was due to a 
growing apprehension of 
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the prestige of the Presi- 
dent and a desire to de- 
stroy it I shall not under- 
take to say. 
Unquestionably, the 
President was stubborn; 
and I believe that his 
stubbornness was, in the 
main, justified. Still, after 
all is said and done, it 
might have been better for 
him to accept the treaty, 
even with the Lodge reser- 
vations, rather than to let 
the debate drift and the 
treaty fail. I imagine that 
the members of the League 
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would accept our conclu- 
sion, that we would become 
a member of it, and that 
in time all minor difficul- 
ties could be ironed out. 








*‘ON THE SAME PLATFORM” 
A cartoon by Knott in The Dallas News. 


I doubt, however, whether 
Lodge would, at this stage, 
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let the treaty go through even with his 
own reservations, if he had had warning 
that the Democrats in the Senate would 
accept them. This view is based partly 
upon general impressions and partly upon 
the following incident. 

At Cabinet meeting one day, when the 
treaty was under consideration, the Presi- 
dent was called to the telephone. It was 
stated that a Senator wished to speak to 
him. He came back and said that a 
conference was being held and that a form 
of statement on Article X had been 
worked out which, it was understood, 
Lodge would accept. The President asked 
what we thought about the matter. We 
instantly replied that we should authorize 
the Senator to proceed. He said that he 
would do so and returned to the telephone 
to give his assent. Before we adjourned, 
the President answered the telephone 
again. When he returned he remarked 


that there was nothing doing—that Lodge 
would not adhere to his understanding. 
Later, on the floor of the Senate, Lodge 
was charged with his failure to stand by 


his agreement. It is probable that the 
matter could not have been carried 
through unless, at the time of the final 
vote on the reservations, the Democrats, 
on word from the President, had suddenly 
joined in an affirmative vote. 

It seems clear, as I have stated, that 
Lodge, for various reasons, passed through 
an interesting mental transition in respect 
to the League. He himself had advocated 
an association stronger than the League. 
When the treaty was brought back to this 
country, it would appear that Lodge’s 
first thought was that it would be popular 
to permit the treaty’s ratification, but, 
as I have said, with just sufficient changes 
to enable him to ascribe credit to the 
Republicans. Later, because of attacks 
made on the treaty and the Covenant by 
“irreconcilable” Senators and _particu- 
larly by a large section of the press, he 
began to change his mind and to feel that 
it would be possible and popular to defeat 
the treaty. 

The situation then was that the matter 
was to be left for determination by the 
American people in a solemn referendum. 














“ON BOTH SIDES” 


A cartoon by Paige in The Loutsoille 
Courier-Journal. 


The Democratic party in its platform 
flatly declared for the League of Nations 
and applauded the President’s courage. 
They rejected the Republican view. The 
Republican party announced its approval 
of an agreement among nations to preserve 
the peace of the world. It advocated an 
international association based upon in- 
ternational justice. Its plank seemed to 
call for an instant and general inter- 
national conference, whenever peace was 
threatened by political action. It ap- 
proved the stand of the Senators who 
insisted upon reservations. The sug- 
gestion of occasional general international 
conferences, whenever peace was threat- 
ened, was, of course, not new. It was a 
suggestion that the world return to pre- 
war practices which had failed. It evi- 
denced no awareness of changed con- 
ditions or of a need for a permanent body 
which should study situations, seek to 
remove the causes of friction, and prevent 
disturbances of peace. 

The campaign itself was hectic. It was 
obvious that the League would be only 
one of numerous factors on which the 
people would base their judgments. It 
was clear that all the forces of unrest 
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would operate. No clear stand was 
taken by the Republican party, and it 
was impossible to get a frank declaration 
from the Republican candidate as to the 
course he would pursue. Senator Harding 
revealed the same inability or unwilling- 
ness to understand the meaning of the 
Covenant which he had revealed when the 
President received the Foreign Relations 
Committee in August, 1919. He indulged 
in reckless assertions, such as that the 
League was utterly impotent, that it 
could not be a preventive of wars, and 
that Europe was abandoning the League. 
He went further apparently than his plat- 
form by declaring that: 


The other type is a society of free nations, 
or an association of free nations, or a league 
of free nations, animated by considerations 
of right and justice, instead of might and self- 
interest, and not merely proclaimed an agency 
in pursuit of peace, but so organized and so 
participated in as to make the actual attain- 
ment of peace a reasonable possibility. Such 
an association I favor with all my heart, and 
I would make no fine distinction as to whom 
credit is due. One need not care what it is 
called. Let it be an association, a society, 
or a league, or what not, our concern is solely 
with the substance, not the form thereof. 


How Harding Got 
The League Vote 


Later, a body of thirty-one eminent 
Republican leaders assured the people of 
the nation that the quickest way for them 
to get the nation into the League was to 
vote for the Republican candidate. It is 
incredible that this could have been done 
without the knowledge of the Republican 
National Committee and also of Senator 
Harding. 


I awoke Sunday morning, January 25, 
1920, at five o’clock with the grippe. 
I was aching and chilly and had a tempera- 


ture of 101°. At 11:30 I was called up by 
the White House and was told that Mrs. 
Wilson wished me to call at 4:30 that 
afternoon. I hesitated for a moment, 
on account of my slight illness, but finally 
said that I should be glad to call as re- 
quested. There were three things, any 
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one of which I imagined the President 
possibly wished to canvass with me—the 
Treasury vacancy, the treaty situation 
which I had been discussing with Tumulty, 
or a successor to Lane, whose resignation 
had been announced in the press. Later 
I called up the White House, spoke to Mrs. 
Wilson, and told her that I had a cold and 
fever. I added that perhaps she would be 
afraid to have me come on her account. 
She replied that she had a cold herself and 
would take a chance if I would. She 
said: “I am not afraid of you, if you are 
not afraid of me.” 


The President 
Still at the Helm 


I called at the appointed time. Mrs. 
Wilson was in the downstairs sitting 
room. She greeted me very graciously 
and discussed various matters until the 
servants had finished serving tea. Then 
she said: “You are wondering why I 
wanted to see you and why I sent for you 
this afternoon. Of course you know that 
I did not ask you to take the trouble to 
come merely to drink tea. The President 
asked me to tell you that he is very anxious 
for you to accept the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury. He is reluctant to have you 
give up Agriculture, but still he thinks 
he now needs you more in the Treasury. 
He thought of putting you there twice 
before—first when McAdoo thought of 
resigning, and second, when he did resign 
—but could not make up his mind to have 
you leave the Department of Agriculture.” 

When she finished, I said: “ Please give 
my greetings to the President and tell him 
that I am very grateful to him for this 
further evidence of his confidence. I am 
in the harness until March 4, 1921, if he 
wishes it, and as long as I am with him I 
will dig stumps, or act as Secretary of the 
Treasury, or assume any other task he 
assigns me.” Mrs. Wilson smiled and 
replied: “That is very interesting. That 
is just what the President said you would 
say.” 

Mrs. Wilson said that the President 
would like to know whether I had anybody 
in mind to suggest for Secretary of Agri- 
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culture. I asked if he was thinking about 
anybody. She answered: “Yes; Mere- 
dith.” I replied that Meredith came 
from the right section, that he was in touch 
with agricultural problems through his 
newspaper, and thatitseemed to me that he 
ought to fill the position acceptably. I 
told her that I had at one time sounded 
him out as to whether he would take the 
Assistant Secretaryship, that I had sug- 
gested him for membership on the War 
Agricultural Council, and that I had 
mentioned his name for membership on 
the Industrial Conference, but that I knew 
very little about his intellectual ability 
and whether he was Cabinet-size or not. 
I added: “If I had to select a Secretary of 
Agriculture, I would draft President W. O. 
Thompson, of the University of Ohio. He 
is a man of very independent judgment. 
He is an independent in politics, but I 
understand that he voted for Mr. Wilson 
both in 1912 and 1916. He is a man 
of unusual ability, of great wisdom, and of 
sound judgment. He has been Dean of 
the Presidents of the Land Grant colleges. 
I know of no one who stands higher in the 
agricultural field among leaders and sensi- 
ble thinkers.” 


Lane Resigns— 
In the Press 


She then asked whether I had anybody 
in mind whom I could suggest for the 
position of Secretary of the Interior. She 
added: “The President is somewhat em- 
barrassed. Secretary Lane has resigned— 
in the press. The President has not yet 
been officially informed of his going. He 
would like your judgment.” I told her 
that I had nobody in mind at the moment 
but that I would think it over. She said 
that the President would really prefer 
somebody not from the Far West, since 
the Interior Department problems lie 
mainly in the West and that it was difficult 
to find a western man who would take a 
sufficiently detached or national view. 


When I went to the Treasury much 
honsense was being talked concerning the 
economic situation in the United States 
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and in the foreign field. It was clear to 
me that there was no short-cut to recovery 
either at home or abroad. There is no 
short road to a stabilization of exchange. 
It can be rectified only when the under- 
lying economic forces are satisfactorily 
operating and production and trade im- 
prove. The exchange will be stabilized 
when a reasonable recovery from the 
effects of the war is made. This will be 
hastened if Europe will stop fighting, dis- 
arm as largely as possible, cut down 
expenditures, stop the printing presses, 
and abate foolish trade restrictions. Inci- 
dentally, the Allies must be reasonable in 
their exactions against the Central Powers. 
They must give them achance. They too 
have been hard hit. The indemnity 
amount will have to be fixed and reduced; 
and it must be recognized that no sub- 
stantial payments can be made in the near 
future. The world cannot recover as long 
as the central part of Europe is in chaos 
and, unless assistance is rendered, Ger- 
many and Austria will sink deeper into the 
mire and draw others in with them. If 
the Allies want actually to get something, 
they must ask less. They could not take 
what they ask even if Germany could 
produce it and give it. French producers 
would bitterly fight the importation of 
large quantities of competitive German 
commodities. 


Let Not Our Farmers 
Put Their Trust in Europe 


In the meantime, Europe will have to 
cut down her consumption and to import 
less. Exports from the United States will 
decline. Prices will fall, especially prices 
of agricultural products. Europe will 
first try to produce her own foodstuffs and 
she will turn in part to other countries 
where she can get them at lower rates. 
In any case, if we export, we must take 
lower prices. That this would occur, I 
warned the farmers in the fall of 1918 and 
throughout rg19. I predicted before and 
just after the armistice that, on the return 
of peace, there would probably be a period 
of optimism and of feverish trading, that 
there would then begin a decline, especially 
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of agricultural prices, that this would 
start an agrarian movement, and that the 
farmers in ignorance of underlying causes 
would see a conspiracy on the part of the 
bankers to ruin them. I felt that the 
farmers would not be able to control their 
production quickly and that, because of 
the lessened demand from Europe, for the 
reasons I have indicated, and for the fur- 
ther reason that we had stopped lending 
Europe money, prices might go very low. 

And yet, business men were urging that 
farmers produce and produce. I protested 
against this in the Industrial Conference in 
Washington in the late fall of 1918, saying 


that farmers should not be urged to pro- 
duce as much as they had or more, unless 
business men were prepared to protect 
them against a drop in price. This, | 
knew, could not be done. I warned the 
conference that a drop in general prices 
would come and that, if they were prudent, 
they would arrange to weather the storm. 
I advised farmers to return to a balanced 
agriculture and to pursue practices best 
suited to their own needs and to those of 
their community. I urged this in official 
statements and in addresses in the latter 
part of 1918, and especially in 1919 and 
1920. 


In his ninth article, to appear in the October issue, Mr. Houston concludes 
his narrative of the two Wilson Administrations. He quotes a letter from Lansing, 
who writes of receiving “‘a letter from the President indicating that he did not 
consider it proper for the Cabinet to meet except at his personal summons.” 
Shortly after this the President attended a Cabinet meeting for the first time in 
eight months. Mr. Houston describes the effects of his illness: he put up a brave 
front, but he “seemed at first to have some difficulty in fixing his mind on what we 
were discussing.” Meanwhile, as Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Houston 
had initiated discussions with the Allied countries on the subject of the funding 
of their war debts to this country. He tells of the difficulties in the way of these 
negotiations, and explains the reasons for his opposition to the suggested cancella- 
tion of these debts. One day he discussed the Harding Cabinet appointees, and the 
President told of a visit paid him by “a smelling committee” when he was ill, 
and of a remark of Fall’s which made him want to get out of bed and hit the Senator. 
There is also a short description of the last meeting of the Wilson Cabinet, and of 
the President’s parting words to his colleagues. 
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Gold—The Last Autocracy 
shall We, Gan We, Control Its Rule of Man? 


EDWARD BEACH HOWELL 


F I were to write about uncontrolled 
| fire, uncontrolled steam, uncontrolled 

electricity, orany similar force running 
wild, I should not be challenged. But the 
phrase “uncontrolled gold” conflicts with 
a current notion that gold automatically 
takes care of itself and should not be 
tampered with. 

“Do you want a managed money?” 
Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the British Cabinet, is reported 
to have shouted at the Labor benches last 
year, and, bluffed to silence, the Labor 
members sat in awed contemplation of a 
thing so dreadful. But the credit-money 
of Great Britain—the Bank of England 
notes—is and always has been managed, 
and skillfully managed. If the British 
nation had managed its gold mining in- 
dustry with the same degree of discern- 
ment and skill, many of the evils from 
which the nation now suffers would have 
been averted. 

Gold is as truly a force as fire, steam, or 
electricity, though of a different kind. 
Gold as coin measures the purchasing 
power of all other kinds of money, even of 
depreciated paper money. It determines 
the value of the workman’s wages, the 
financial income of the farmer, the prices 
of all market commodities, the value of all 
accumulated wealth, the monetary con- 
sideration of every contract. Controlled, 
it is a beneficent force. Uncontrolled, it 
may be an evil one. Every conceivable 
reason exists why gold, which is the basic 
money of the world, should be stable in 
value—but the unfortunate fact is that 
it is not. 

A little more than thirty years ago, I 
wrote an article on “The Evils of an Ap- 
preciating Currency.” Some of the state- 
ments in that article, which were made on 
the eve of the free silver campaign, I 


should be ashamed to repeat here. But 
other statements remain true to-day, as 
for instance: 


The dollar that goes up in value is no more 
stable than the one that goes down. The 
depreciating dollar does injustice to one class, 
the appreciating dollar to another. 


At that time the placer mines of the 
West and of Australia were rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted. The world’s production 
of gold had been waning for years, and the 
prospect of adequate new gold supplies 
appeared hopeless. But the unexpected is 
always happening, and after the tumult 
and shouting of the McKinley-Bryan 
campaign had subsided, there began to 
flow into the channels of commerce a gold 
production so unprecedented and rela- 
tively so vast in extent that any further 
demand for the remonetization of silver 
became absurd. 

Before the Roosevelt Administration 
was over, the prices of crops and of farm 
lands had ceased to fall and had begun to 
rise. Farmers ceased to complain and 
began to experience a new prosperity for 
which, by the way, Mr. Roosevelt largely 
received credit. By 1910, the world’s 
annual production of gold was exceeding 
by fifty millions the combined produc- 
tion of gold and silver in 1896. But anew 
ill began to appear—the high cost of liv- 
ing. The dollar, now depreciating, had 
begun to oppress wage-earners. ‘The pur- 
chasing power of their wages was dimin- 
ishing, and they were complaining loudly. 

The rising cost of living was the hinge 
issue of the campaign of 1912. The 
Democrats in their national platform as- 
serted that it was due to the high tariff 
and the trusts, for which they blamed 
their opponents, and promised relief if 
successful. The Republicans protested 
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that it could not be due either to the tariff 
or to the trusts, since countries having 
neither tariffs nor trusts were also afflicted 
with rising prices. They promised that if 
successful a commission would be ap- 
pointed to investigate the cause. 

During that campaign I published an 
article in which I said: 


The twentieth century is not very old as 
yet, but during its eleven years of gold produc- 
tion there has been produced in the world a 
greater amount of gold by more than $1,000,- 
000,000 than was produced during the 356 years 
from the discovery of America to the discovery 
of gold in California. During the twentieth 
century gold is being produced over forty 
times as fast as it was during the period 
between 1492 and 1849. No think- 
ing man can avoid the conclusion that this 
modern increase in gold production has been 
a cause, probably the chief cause, of the 
modern rise of commodity prices. If this is 
true, then, instead of blaming the trusts for 
high prices, we should be blaming the too 
active gold miners of the world. 


We should not minimize the significance 
of the discontent that voiced itself in the 
election of 1912, for it was typical of a 
world-wide discontent that has since sub- 
stituted in Russia the autocracy of the 
proletariat for the autocracy of the czars, 
that has dethroned kings in other Euro- 
pean countries, that has created seething 
discontent in Oriental lands, and that has 
given America the direct primary and 
popular election of Senators. These prole- 
tarian movements can all be traced to the 
injustice and social distress caused by the 
rapid depreciation of the world’s basic 
money that rendered the workman’s 
wages increasingly inadequate while it was 
augmenting the market value of all accu- 
mulated wealth. But that is another story. 


The Free Silver Man 
Drowned in a Flood of Gold 


The free silver advocate of 1896 may be 
compared to the farmer who prays for 
rain and is drowned in the ensuing flood. 
The flood that followed ’96, however, was 
not one of silver but of gold, but it ac- 
complished the economic effects that had 


been the object of the free silver move- 
ment. I doubt if people generally realize 
the full extent of this recent golden flood, 

It is now more than 433 years since 
Columbus discovered America. Assum- 
ing that the rate of gold production in 
1924 has continued to date, then it can be 
asserted that the production of the last 
thirty-three years has exceeded that of the 
preceding 400 years by more than three 
billion dollars. It is 57 per cent. of the 
whole. Furthermore, if all the silver pro- 
duced during those 400 years, prior to its 
demonetization, be added at its coining 
value to all the gold, yet the gold produc- 
tion since 1892 will be found to be three 
fourths of this aggregate sum. Such a 
production of basic money in so short a 
time is without precedent in all human 
history. It has wrought stupendous re- 
sults. 

This age, however, is accustomed to 
witness with complacency phenomenal in- 
creases in the production of commodities. 


- Why not of gold also? For this reason: 


Gold is the one commodity that has been 
selected by the nations of the world to 
measure the value of all others. In the 
turbulence of world trade with its con- 
flicting currents and _ counter-currents, 
with its many pending long time obliga- 
tions, involving the rights of debtor and 
creditor, employer and employee, vendor 
and purchaser, producer and consumer, 
contractor and owner, it is highly impor- 
tant that money should be stable as a 
measure of value. 

At some point on every highway of 
trade, there stand scales on which com- 
modities are weighed. They are built 
on the same general plan—a platform at 
one end for the load, a scale-beam at the 
other with an intervening system of levers, 
and small metallic weights that placed 
upon the scale-beam balance the load. 
Crops passing over such scales may 
double or treble in quantity as the years 
pass, but the metallic weights remain the 
same. He who might attempt to alter 
them would be regarded as a rogue. 

In one of its functions, gold resembles 
these weights—it measures market prices. 
If it cheapens through overproduction, 
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the wage-earner and salary-earner suffer, 
although the rising markets ensuing, will 
bring prosperity to others. If it appre- 
ciates through underproduction or exces- 
sive consumption in the arts, the debtor 
suffers and falling markets bring more or 
less commercial and industrial stagnation, 
although the wage-earner who at such a 
time can maintain continuity of employ- 
ment at fixed wages may experience 
unwonted prosperity. 


When Money Is Cheap 
Nations Will Fight 


The accompanying chart shows the 
peaks and valleys in the world’s production 
of money metals from 1492 to and includ- 
ing 1924. Not all of it has been coined, 
but when produced all was potential 
money. The divisions on the base line 
indicate decades, the centuries being 
shown by the figures below. The amounts 
of gold and silver produced at their coining 
value are shown in even millions by figures 
in the right hand margin. The produc- 
tion of silver until its demonetization is 
shown by the superimposed dotted 
squares. The peak of gold production 
was attained in 1915 at 469 millions. The 
subsequent fall until 1923 will be noted. 

Four peaks of production are indicated 
by the numbers from 1 to 4. Peaks Nos. 
1 and 2 were from Spanish-American 
sources. The production waned rapidly 
when Spain lost her American colonies 
early in the nineteenth century. Peak 
No. 3 came from American and English 
sources, being chiefly the output of the 
placers of California and Australia. Peak 
No. 4 is chiefly British, representing the 
output partly of the Klondike but chiefly 
of the Rand. 

It will be noted that the Spanish pro- 
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duction was much more uniform than the 
American and British has been. This has 
been due to a difference of laws. Under 
Spanish law, gold and silver mines were 
reserved as the property of the Crown, 
and could be worked only by concession 
under governmental supervision. Ameri- 
can and British governments abandoned 
this ancient policy upon the discoveries of 
gold in California and Australia, 

and allowed the discoverer of a e 
mine on government domain to j 
appropriate and exploit it free 

from governmental control. The 5 
first American law permitting é 
private acquisition was passed 450 
by Congress in 1866. Section 
1 of this act reads: 


Be it enacted that the mineral 
lands of the public domain, both 
surveyed and unsurveyed, are 
hereby declared to be free and 
open to exploration and occupa- 
tion by all citizens of the United 
States, and those who have de- 
clared their intention to become 
citizens. 





The act of May 1o, 1872, 
among other amendments, left 
out the word “occupation” and 
substituted the word “pur- 
chase.” 

While this change of 
policy has greatly stimu- 
lated the development 
of mineral resources, 
it has produced tidal 
wave fluctuations in 
the basic money of 
the world. These 
fluctuations can be 
seen not only in my 
chart, but they can 
also be accurately 




































































GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION SINCE 1492 


The production of gold in the last thirty-three years has exceeded that of the preceding 
four hundred years by more than three billion dollars. 
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traced and measured in the fluctuations 
of the price index. 

The price index is a recent and im- 
portant invention. It averages the prices 
of so many commodities of commerce that 
extreme fluctuations in the prices of single 
commodities become negligible. The re- 
sult is that variations in the price index 
show what is happening to basic money. 
During the peaks of gold production, the 
price index invariably rises, and during 
the valleys it falls. Just asa thermometer 
shows the condition of things in the 
distant furnace, so the price index reveals 
the relative fortunes of the gold miner. 
Just as the temperature of a room can, 
with a thermometer, be stabilized, so the 
value of basic money can be stabilized by 
the indications of the price index if a 
way can only be found to control the 
production and consumption of gold. 

The four peaks of production shown in 
the chart mark eras of the same kind, 
characterized by rising markets, expand- 
ing trade, money actively seeking invest- 
ment, general prosperity (despite com- 
plaints of wage- and salary-earners), and 
great national undertakings, including 
world exploration, canal and _ railroad 
building, and, last but not least, war. 

The intervening valleys of production 
have had opposite characteristics—falling 
markets, depression of trade, reluctance 
to invest money, increasing poverty, and 
international peace. 

In the last analysis, the diverse history 
of these opposite eras can be traced to the 
way in which ordinary human nature, 
everywhere and in every age, reacts to 
rising markets in the one era, and to falling 
markets in the other. 

If the reader will make a list of all the 
important wars of the last two centuries, 
he will find that they have occurred in 
cycles. He will also find that these cycles 
have coincided with the peaks of basic 
money production, irregular in occurrence 
as these have been. A causal connection 
between them must certainly exist. I 
believe it will be found in the commercial 
intoxication and the sense of plentiful 
money which pervade all nations when 
basic money cheapens. When money 


cheapens, it circulates, and gives the im- 
pression of being very plentiful. These 
intangible, psychological causes of war 
have hitherto escaped detection because 
in every war there is some specific physical 
provocation that looms large, such as 
the shooting of a crown prince or the sink- 
ing of a ship. 

If a dozen fights occur in a single day in 
some community normally peaceful, the 
combatants may be able to assign a specific 
and different cause in each case, but a 
discerning spectator might see a generic 
cause in the fact that nearly everybody 
was drunk on that particular day. The 
generic cause would explain the perio- 
dicity of the hostilities, while the specific 
causes would not. 

If the cheapening of the world’s basic 
money brings war, then stabilizing it 
should have the opposite effect. If ren- 
dering the money of the world stable will, 
among other wholesome effects, be condu- 
cive to peace, then it is worthy of more 
consideration than it is receiving. It 
should be included by international con- 
ferences in their agendas. Perhaps an 
international stable money league might 
pave the way to a new and more lasting 
era of international peace. 


Mr. Mellon Will Give You 
Money for Your Gold 


That more of the economists of the 
world have not discerned what has been 
happening since 1896 at the time it hap- 
pened, I can attribute only to an un- 
fortunate controversy over the so-called 
quantity theory of money. I can see how 
one who has concluded that the value of 
money is not affected by the supply might 
be off his guard as to the significance of 
the enormous recent gold production. 

A little clear thinking should compose 
this controversy. What constitutes basic 
money, how it is obtained, and the relation 
credit-money bears to it, are clearly 
shown by the following sections from the 
Compiled Statutes of the United States: 


Sec. 6465. Any owner of gold bullion may 
deposit the same at any mint, to be formed 
into coin or bars for his benefit. 





THE MINER PLAYING INTERNATIONAL POLITICS? 


Sec. 6480. The dollar consisting of twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains of gold, nine- 
tenths fine shall be the standard 
unit of value, and all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a parity of value with this standard, 
and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to maintain such parity. 


All the mints of the world are open to 
the coinage of gold on practically the same 
terms as in the United States. Gold has 
a fixed price everywhere in terms of money, 
but the coin the mint pays out in exchange 
has a varying purchasing power. If the 
production of gold is excessive, its pur- 
chasing power decreases, if deficient, its 
purchasing power increases. Hence, the 
quantity theory applies to basic money. 
To controvert this economic truth is 
simply to postpone the day of monetary 
enlightenment. John Stuart Mill says: 


That an increase of the quantity of money 
raises prices, and diminution lowers them, 
is the most elementary proposition in the 
theory of currency, and without it we should 
have no key to any of the others. 


Mill doubtless had basic money in mind, 
but the use of credit-money has been 
growing, and the last section of law above 
quoted recognizes other forms of money 
than gold. Quite regardless of their 
quantity, these other kinds are held to a 
parity with gold by the credit of the 
United States. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is specifically charged with 
the duty of maintaining that parity. 
Credit-money forms the elastic element 
of our currency. Its chief modern kind 
in America is Federal Reserve notes. 
It is fortunate that large quantities of 
such notes can be issued or withdrawn 
without affecting the price scale. In other 
words, the quantity theory does not apply 
to credit-money as such. But it should 
not be forgotten that the constant main- 
tenance of its parity with gold involves the 
consequence that it must share whatever 
fluctuations gold suffers. Credit-money 
has its indispensable uses, but it cannot be 
depended upon to cure injurious perturba- 
tions in the value of basic money. Mod- 
erm nations are subject to the varying 
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fortunes of the gold miner as much as was 
the Roman Empire. Since all nations 
have the same basic money, they have a 
community of interest in securing mone- 
tary stability. In the last analysis, it is 
an international question. 


What Shall We Do 
When We Have No Gold? 


Finally, the phase of this problem that 
most impresses me is the possibility of the 
quick exhaustion of the world’s gold mines. 
The spectre of the Dark Ages still haunts 
the world. Professor Francis A. Walker, 
in his work on money, writes: 


The long life in death of the Middle Ages 
was due to the scarcity of the circulating 
medium. 


Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, at- 
tributes the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the exhaustion of the gold and silver mines 
of the ancient world. The gold and silver 
coin of the Empire, which in the time of 
Augustus Czsar amounted to 380 millions 
sterling, had fallen to only 80 millions in 
the time of Justinian, five centuries later. 
William Jacob, who has been called the 
historian of the precious metals, writing a 
century ago, estimated the world’s gold 
and coin remaining at the discovery of 
America as not exceeding 40 millions 
sterling. Translating these amounts into 
American dollars and approximating the 
dates, we have the following schedule: 

A. D. 

1 Total money of the world 
aie Bienen: 
1492 =. oe ee 


$1 3900,000,000 
400,000,000 
200,000,000 


Such a shrinkage of basic money could 
be compensated only by a corresponding 


fall of prices. Those in our day who have 
experienced the paralyzing effect of prices 
falling continuously for five, ten or twenty 
years can perhaps faintly imagine what 
fifteen centuries of falling prices must have 
been. 

In 1896, the price index showed that the 
world’s supply of gold was deficient. In 
1912, it showed that the supply was ex- 
cessive. At some time between those 
dates the normal production was passed. 
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What nation was on guard to see that this 
normal production was not exceeded? 
Certainly not the United States, which 
was revelling in the boom times of that era. 
Certainly not Great Britain, which was 
dumping the unprecedented output of 
South Africa into the channels of com- 
merce in utter disregard of its economic 
effects. 

Since 1896 the scale of prices in gold- 
standard countries has been doubled, or, 
to state it conversely, the purchasing 
power of money has been cut in half. One 
price level is as good as another if both are 
equitably adjusted as between different 
elements of society. But it is a painful 
process to change from one price level to 
another, especially if the change is down- 
ward, and we cannot expect the price 
scale to be always going up. 

Has there ever been an intelligent survey 
anywhere by any nation or person to 
ascertain how the world will fare for basic 
money in future centuries? Has any na- 
tion seriously considered the possibilities 
of an exhaustion of the gold mines of the 
modern world, as were those of the an- 
cient world? The placers of California, 
Australia, the Klondike, and Nome are ex- 
hausted. The Rand isstill producing, but 
its zenith of production is reported to 
have been passed. They are now mining 
the reef at the enormous depth of a mile, 
and there is a physical limit to increasing 
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depths. Where are the world’s future 
supplies of gold to come from? This is a 
question that no one can answer, and to 
which the nations of the world are giving 
no heed. 

The savage gorges himself when food is 
plentiful, and afterward starves. Ab- 
stemiousness is an achievement of civiliza- 
tion. But the nations of the world, gorg- 
ing themselves with gold, have been and 
are as careless of the lessons of the past, 
of the needs of the future, and indeed of 
their own present welfare, as if they were 
simple-minded savages. It is astonishing 
that statesmen that have worked out the 
problem of credit-money so skillfully— 
the Federal Reserve system in America, 
gold resumption in England, the Dawes 
plan in Germany—should be so blind and 
so helpless in the matter of the world’s 
basic money. 

A mining company may save on the 
“overhead” by mining a gold deposit 
quickly, but when the general pursuit 
of this policy disturbs the value of the 
basic money of the world, there should 
be some lawful method of modifying it. 

The quick exhaustion of the world’s 
gold mines may make another Augustan 
Age of the twentieth century, but it will 
invite the fate for posterity that overtook 
the world during the Dark Ages. Un- 
controlled gold might conceivably be the 
Nemesis of modern civilization. 





Wild Life of America 


Photographs by Donald R. Dickey 














FLASHLIGHT OF A BULL MOOSE, MCKIEL LAKE, NEW BRUNSWICK 
Mr. Dickey’s adventures in photographing wild life are described in an article on page 567. 
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AN ARIZONA GRAY FOX TAKES ITS OWN PICTURE 


\ string led from the coveted rabbit to the flashlight and camera. 


THE ELUSIVE CHIPMUNK POSES FOR ITS PICTURE 
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A FLASHLIGHT OF A COW MOOSE AT RED BROOK 
Mr. Dickey’s photographs of moose are famous among sportsmen and explorers 
of other moose pictures quite as good as the tw 


LICK, NEW BRUNSWICK 
He has scores 
» shown in these pages 
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HUMMING BIRDS 


The picture at the 
upper lett shows the 
mother bird feeding its 
diminutive young, and 
the picture at the upper 
right show a bird just 
alighting on the edge 
of the nest from. its 
rapid flight. The lower 
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picture shows one of 


the young birds resting 
upon a eucalyptus 
twig after its first at- 
tempt at flight Any 
one who has ever seen 
a humming bird real- 
izes What patience and 
effort must have been 
required in the taking 
of these pictures, for all 


of the species fly so 
swiftly and are so 
easily alarmed. ‘These 
pictures were taken in 
the Ojai Valley in 
California. 

















WHITE-TAILED 
DEER 

Che upper picture was 
snapped by the North- 
ern white-tailed deer 
itself when it touched 
a slender thread which 
Mr. Dickey had strung 
across a trail in the 
New Brunswick woods 
in much the same 
method used by Mar- 
tin Johnson in taking 
his photographs of wild 
animals in Africa. The 
deer does not seem at 
all alarmed at being 
“shot” in this manner 

but one can imagine 
where the deer was 
about three seconds 
after the flashlight 
went off. The lower 
picture depicts the 
curiosity of the deer 
about its visitor. Note 
the deer’s reflection in 

the Water. 





LAYSAN ALBATROSS, LAYSAN ISLAND, HAWAII 


This beautiful bird 1s not always in repose as pictured here \t times pairs do a weird, 
comical dance upon the beach, not unlike the Charleston. 


THE FAIRY TERN UPON ITS NEST, LAYSAN ISLAND, HAWAII 


These pure white birds exist in myriads on the island. 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE REALM BIRDS 
These birds of judicial mien are not so wise as they seen They are young pelicans, snapped 


as they gravely stalked from their nest, Anacapa Island, California 
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A FAIRY TERN IN FLIGHT THE SONG OF THE MOCKING BIRD 





DONALD R. DICKEY 


“The Martin Johnson of America,’ whose work as a naturalist and a photographer of 
wild life is described in the article beginning on the opposite page. 
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The Martin Johnson of America 


How He “Catches’ Wild Animals 


OW a bedridden nature-lover, with 

H an overwrought heart, rose by sheer 

will and an intense passion for ani- 

mal study to a place among our best zo6- 

logical experts, and how he eventually made 

the largest private collection of birds and 

mammals in this country, is an inspiring 

history, each phase of which is full of rare 
human interest. 

In some ways the story of Donald R. 
Dickey, of Pasadena, California, with his 
long period of illness, convalescence, and 
subsequent strenuous adventure, may be 
likened to that of Theodore Roosevelt, 
who as a young man was made whole by 
the tonic airs of the great outdoors and 
became a mighty hunter of animals and 
men. 

He was born in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1887. 
In his eager youth, with none of the dis- 
tressing heart symptoms later developed, 
he had an inordinate passion for outdoor 
life, stimulated, as he says, by the examples 
of his mother and grandmother, who were 
intense nature-lovers. 

In the summer of 1902, while in his six- 
teenth year, he went with the Sierra Club 
far up in King’s River Cafion. There he 
was invited to join a party of scientists, 
including John Muir, C. Hart Merriam, 
and Dr. Henry Gannett. Others of the 
party were Theodore Hittell, the California 
historian, and William Keith, the landscape 
artist. Young Dickey felt himself in rare 
company—which, indeed, he was. They 
went up through Farewell Gap into the 
Kern Basin and climbed Mount Whitney, 
the summit of which is the highest point of 
land in the United States, outside of 
Alaska. These men were out for a month’s 


vacation, and the whole trip took on the 
rollicking aspect of an outdoor lark. The 
young nature-lover was in his element. He 
sat at the feet of Muir and Merriam and 
imbibed large draughts of their wisdom. 

“T killed a jay,” said Mr. Dickey in 
telling me the story of the trip, “and 
Merriam showed me how to make my first 
scientific skin. I never shall forget how 
John Muir helped Theodore Hittell, who 
was in his seventies, up Mount Whitney. 
Hittell became discouraged on the way, and 
was about to give up the climb, but Muir, 
then in his sixty-fifth year, encouraged him 
by capering back and forth and showing 
him how easy it was to go up the mountain. 
In fact, he so inspired the laggard Hittell 
that at the top we were all amused to see 
him do a Highland fling.” 

After the Mount Whitney jaunt Dickey 
took some courses at the University of 
California, in Berkeley, and would have re- 
mained there for college but for the earth- 
quake of 1906. He was on the fire lines in 
San Francisco during the great conflagra- 
tion following the ’quake. The fall of that 
year found him at Yale, where he took 
courses of conventional study, including 
Greek and Latin. 

“T would sneak away from college from 
time to time,” he told me, “and go chasing 
birds, often lying out on the cold rocks by 
the Sound to get a crack at a duck. I was 
a fairly good shot, and they made me cap- 
tain of the gunteam. Perhaps I wasa little 
too strenuous. At any rate, in my senior 
year, while I was banging away at a target 
one day, I keeled over without any warning, 
with a wrecked heart.” 

For two years after this unfortune stroke 
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he was bedridden. He was sent to Florida 
for a complete rest during the remainder 
of his senior year, and then was bundled 
back to New Haven, where because of his 
Phi Beta Kappa standing he was given 
graduation with his class. 

“My doctor told me,” he said, “that I 
never would walk as much as half a mile 
at a time again.” 

We were standing in his Pasadena garden 
when he said this, and as I looked up into 
the ruddy, smiling face and noted the stal- 
wart physique of this tall tower of manhood 
it was difficult to believe that he once had 
been stricken so low with a dangerous and 
distressing malady. 


Spending April 
With the Humming Birds 


“T came to Pasadena,” he went on, “‘in 
the summer of 1910, and for all that year 
I was not out of bed more than a half- 
hour or an hour aday. In the spring of 
1911, absolute rest having done about all 
it could for me, I returned to the Ojai 
Valley—back to the old brush—and loaf- 
ed around on the ranch of a school friend. 
My long illness had dashed me in a way. 
Previous to my collapse I had planned all 
sorts of careers for myself, even considering 
the possibility of medicine, to which I was 
somewhat attracted. I had checked up on 
biology, but its returns seemed ridiculously 
small. The idea of an institute salary of 
$1,200 to $2,000 a year didn’t appeal to 
me, particularly as my finances were limited. 
And so, with my illness and all, I could not 
sketch a very rosy future. 

“But going to the Ojai ranch was a fine 
thing for me. It probably settled me in 
this collecting game. I sat about in a 
steamer chair, which was dragged from 
place to place under the trees and from 
which I could move only about one hundred 
yards ata time. On that ranch there were 
more than two hundred birds’ nests of 
thirty-five species of birds, and I put in 
most of those spring days studying them. 
They say that Ojai means bird’s nest, and 
there certainly were plenty of them there. 

“From my steamer chair I could pull a 
thread that worked a camera shutter, and 


in this way I took many photographs. 
Among the most interesting of the feathered 
folk in that region were the humming birds, 
I loved to study these little fellows, with 
their marvelous metallic plumage, long 
bills, tiny feet, and tremendous power of 
flight. All through that balmy April they 
buzzed, squeaked, fought, and courted in 
the orange orchard and all about the place, 
Their nests of sycamore-leaf down were 
architectural triumphs in miniature. 

“As I reclined in my steamer chair I 
watched the female birds day after day in 
their business of nesting, incubating, and the 
feeding of the almost microscopical chicks 
by their patient mother, while the father 
was off flirting and fighting. These birds 
dash about with almost incredible swiftness. 
Though I took many pictures of motionless 
‘hummers,’ I caught only one in flight, and 
that was just as she was alighting on the 
edge of her nest.” 

As the heart symptoms abated and he 
grew stronger from month to month, he 
became more active. By nursing his vital- 
ity he found he could venture out into the 
woods and fields and make more intensive 
bird studies than he had yet undertaken. 
He went on little photographing jaunts 
here and there, now working with a definite 
purpose, which was to provide illustrations 
for W. L. Dawson’s “Birds of California,” 
an elaborate volume made possible by the 
financial aid of Miss Ellen Scripps of La 
Jolla. He pursued his photographic stud- 
ies in 1912, and also did a little work of 
collection in an amateur way. In this way 
he started making a photographic record 
of birds and animals of America, as Martin 
Johnson is doing for Africa. 

Then the big idea came to him—that of 
making a large collection of birds and 
mammals. He had found in Southern 
California an utter lack of museum effort. 
In this virgin museum field he determined 
to do extensive research work, collecting 
study material rather than such as might be 
used for display. 

“Physically,” he said of this period of his 
life story, “I was slowly getting back to a 
condition where I could do some real work. 
In the spring of 1914, being then twenty- 
seven years of age, I got a Ford car and, 
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A PAIR OF ALBATROSSES DANCE THE CHARLESTON 


with an assistant to carry the camera and 
crank the motor, I started out to do serious 
collecting. I went to Hesperia, in the 
Mojave Desert, and then drifted about 
through many other regions of Southern 
California, bringing home specimens from 
time to time.”’ 

Heart action is strengthened by rational 
exercise of the body. Though he had to 
go slowly and carefully for a considerable 
period, it was not so very long after his 
decision to begin extensive research work 
that his jaunts became of a more ambitious 
nature, and in time he was able to go 
farther and farther afield, though during 
those first years of recovery it was necessary 
to avoid the taking of tramps that were too 
fatiguing, or, in fact, strenuous effort of 
any kind. 

He pursued his bird studies to the 
Coronado Islands, off the Mexican coast 
in the Pacific, and fared far into the South 
Seas. He tore himself out of the com- 
fortable bed of civilization, as he says, to 
pitch his tent for two weeks on the rocky 
ledge overhanging the only sheltered land- 
ing cove of the Coronados, whence he had 
gone inasmall power boat. There he made 
the acquaintance of hair seals of two species 
and saw gulls so fleet of wing that they 
swept out of range of the camera “before 
you had time to swear at them.” Yet with 
exposures of one one-thousandth of a second 
he made many fine gull pictures. A gull, 
he told me, will watch his chance and 
sweep down on a pelican’s or cormorant’s 
nest with uncanny swiftness and ferocity, 
and carry off the chicks before the very 
eyes of the distressed parents. 

“There are multitudes there,” he said, 
referring to the seabirds, “and yet they 
speak of the islands as deserted.” 

From his perch on one of the Coronados 
he had a fine opportunity to study what 
John Burroughs called “that streak of 
feathered lightning, the pelican,” this 
phrase referring to the precipitous dash 
which that long-billed bird makes after a 
fish in the sea. 

On the remote Laysan Island, 740 miles 
from Honolulu, he made close studies of the 
terns, which lay their eggs on the bare 
rocks. He noted the curious fact that when 
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the day was hottest the terns stood over 
their eggs to shade them, as otherwise they 
would have been spoiled by the sun and no 
chicks would have been hatched. 

One of the strangest spectacles on the 
Laysan beach was the weird, comical dance 
of the albatross. With bills in air, and 
fluttering wings, a pair of these birds would 
dance together for hours, making strange 
dabs at one another’s beaks and cavorting 
about as though doing the Charleston. 
The albatross, the frigate bird, and the 
beautiful white fairy tern were there in 
fluttering myriads that filled the sky or 
cluttered the beach. Mr. Dickey made 
many motion pictures of these birds. Of 
these the albatross dance is a rare bit of 
photography. He brought home from his 
island trips many fine specimens to add to 
his collection, which by this time was grow- 
ing apace. 


Moose- Riding 
In Canadian Lakes 


Still achieving, still pursuing, he made 
several successful trips to the wilds of 
Michigan, Maine, and Canada, going as 
far north as Newfoundland. One of the 
richest and most difficult fields that he 
exploited was along the Tobique River and 
the shores of Lake Bathurst, in wildest New 
Brunswick. To this latter country he 
made seven trips between 1913 and 1922, 
tramping and canoeing with guides and 
other assistants. 

Leaving the light of the last settlement 
far behind them, on one of these Canadian 
trips, he and his men fought their way 
through the thickets and tangled under- 
brush of the forest to the head of Nipisiguit 
River, with long portages and dangerous 
voyagings amid white, angry rapids. Then 
they ascended the mad Tobique, a gruelling 
job of canoe-poling against a strong current 
amid menacing rocks and logs. 

Near the deer licks in the New Brunswick 
wilds they built camera blinds of poles and 
brush, from behind which they watched 
the deer and moose coming down to drink 
in the little pools, and made some excellent 
motion pictures and “stills.” Some of the 
slow motion studies of these animals give a 
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clear idea of their movements in flight. In 
a few instances they prove the fallacy of 
the notion prevalent among hunters that 
deer always run with their tails up, for these 
studies reveal the fact that they sometimes 
keep their tails down while bounding 
through the brush or in open places. The 
unconscious postures and antics of both 
moose and deer at the licks suggest those of 
innocent childhood. 

He has secured many night photographs 
of wild animals, including deer, moose, and 
bears, all well-defined against woodland 
backgrounds. Years ago he perfected his 
system by which a wild animal took his 
own photograph. This is done by means 
of a trip thread stretched across a “lead” 
and connected with a camouflaged camera. 
As soon as the animal touches the thread 
the contact sets off a charge of flash powder 
which opens the shutter, so that flash and 
opening are synchronized in the middle of a 
one-fiftieth-of-a-second exposure. 

It took the scientist a year to perfect this 
apparatus. So successful has been its 
operation that he has even “shot” a red 
fox, one of the most wary and difficult of 
subjects. His motion pictures of deer firing 
the flash and taking their own pictures are 
rare bits of photographic art. In the in- 
stantaneous “still” which a deer took of 
himself he had no time to register alarm, 
but the motion picture reveals his panic 
after the flash. In some cases the deer 
would bound away a few feet and then stand 
perfectly still, waving his ears about to 
detect sounds that might denote which 
way danger lay; but often he would scamper 
off in wild fright through the woods. 

Other pictures were taken at night by 
“spotting” the animal with a jacklight, or 
bullseye lantern, from the bow of a canoe. 
To such a light a moose or deer pays little 
heed, thinking it is moonlight. When he is 
in the right position the flash is fired, thus 
making the exposure and recording the 


Mr. Dickey showed me motion pictures 
of moose hunts on Bathurst Lake, where he 
pursued big moose in a canoe. Leaping 
upon the moose’s back in the middle of the 
lake, he rode the animal to land and as far 
alongshore as he could cling to him before 
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being bucked off or dislodged by overhang. 
ing branches. In this way he has ridden 
five moose. 

Growing in number from month to 
month, Mr. Dickey’s collection soon will 
reach 30,000. The specimens are models 
of taxidermy. All the smaller ones are 
arranged in family groups and species in 
large flat cedar drawers. They give a 
wonderfully comprehensive idea of a multi- 
tude of birds and small beasts. He also has 
many specimens of larger animals. Of 
late he has had men hunting in Central 
America and sending up many new speci- 
mens of animal life there, including agoutis, 
monkeys, coatis, tree porcupines with 
prehensile tails, opossums, armadilloes, 
rabbits, foxes, rats, mice, and bats by the 
hundred. 

The dream of his life is to see all his 
invaluable scientific material properly 
housed in Southern California in a place 
where students of natural history may have 
easy access to it. As it is, his specimens 
are in small collective units scattered here 
and there in wooden garages and other 
inflammable structures. The bird speci- 
mens are of rare importance and interest. 
It would take many years to duplicate them. 
Indeed, I doubt if it could be done, as the 
scientist has many family groups arranged 
in what appears to be unbroken sequence 
as to species, while many of his single speci- 
mens of birds and quadrupeds are exceed- 
ingly rare, representing species that are 
almost extinct. 

The man is a rare specimen himself. 
There are not catalogued in our directories 
many successful men who at the beginnings 
of their careers were so badly handicapped 
or whose future seemed so unpromising, 
and yet who, despite it all, have made such 
progress and such achievement along their 
chosen lines of endeavor. I see no reason 
why he may not lay claim to primacy in 
the scientific field of private collection, in 
which he has labored so long and so zeal- 
ously. That primacy would have been 
recognized long ago but for his inclination 
to remain in the background and keep out 
of the spotlight. But this contentment with 
seclusion is one of the marks of your true 
scientist and nature-lover—Bailey Millard. 





What’s Left in Florida 


Fevered Speculation Gone, Stable Ualues Remain 


JOHN Ss. 


HAT has happened to Florida? 

Comparative quiet now reigns’ 

where but a brief year ago hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons were pour- 
ing into the new El Dorado from every 
section of the country. That vast wave 
of immigration carried people from every 
quarter of the world as well. Then all 
was feverish excitement throughout the 
state, as well as throughout the nation. 
The chief topic of conversation was 
Florida, the fortunes already made there, 
the boundless opportunities for great prof- 
its still to be made. To-day the burden 
of conversation, where it touches Florida 
at all, is of widespread collapse, blasted 
hopes, overnight gutting of fortunes, and 
deflated real estate prices. 

In a negative way, by the mere omission 
of the word “Florida,” the newspapers 
have informed the country that the 
“boom”? is past, that the high tide of im- 
migration that was fed by every stream 
of the nation’s life is subsiding. The 
wave of speculation that accompanied it 
has also receded, and the backwash is 
leaving ruin for many in its wake. What 
news does appear now is of receiverships 
and the closing of banks. The imagina- 
tion of the public has deserted Florida. 

This attitude on the part of the public 
is perhaps best summed up by an answer 
I received when, discussing the situation 
in Florida with a friend, I speculated on 
what would happen to Florida. He 
grinned and remarked: “Who cares?” 

The hundreds of thousands who put their 
money into Florida land and enterprises 
either for permanent investment orin home 
sites or for pure speculation are most cer- 
tainly numbered among those who care; 
moreover, many of them are still trying to 
find out also what has already happened 
down there and how it did happen. 


JORDAN 


The answer in part lies in an under- 
standing of what occurred in Florida 
last year, during the height of what was 
little else than a veritable movement of 
hundreds of thousands to a new-found 
land which was pictured as the utopia of 
eternal delights and easy fortune. This 
movement culminated in an orgy of land 
speculation, to which Florida’s troubles 
to-day may be directly and indirectly 
traced. 

This corollary reaction to last year’s 
hectic speculative spree, however, is 
mainly financial, and should be differenti- 
ated from the state’s underlying attributes 
and problems. There was justification in 
part for last year’s movement. Theincreas- 
ing wealth of the country, the inclination 
andability of a growing number of our pop- 
ulation to take a winter holiday—many of 
them in Florida—justified a certain in- 
crease in real estate values. The more 
intensified development of the state’s 
agricultural resources was also a potent 
reason. The trouble began when people 
finished realigning prices with the then 
current values, and began discounting 
values five, ten, and more years in the 
future. The crash in prices that began in 
the early months of this year is correcting 
this too ardent discounting. 

Last summer the streets of Miami were 
a seething cauldron of humanity as every 
train, coming in over the Florida East 
Coast’s single track, generally twelve to 
thirty-six hours late, poured more people 
into the city. Every ship added its quota, 
as did every type of vehicle, pushing in 
over crowded highways. The city itself 
had all the appearances of a frontier town, 
as its temporary citizens engaged in a 
mad scramble for overnight fortune. It 
was the magnet that drew hundreds of 
thousands of people, fired the imagina- 
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tions of millions, and was the focal point 
for the vast, country-wide gamble in real 
estate, means for which were available in 
every large city in the nation, as Florida 
land offices were opened and millions of 
dollars of land sold “off the map.” 

But it was in Miami that this specula- 
tion centered, as a veritable movement 
of the peoples reached the height of a 
two year’s steady migration. The van 
of this migration wanted to grasp every- 
thing in sight. They joined to rear a 
towering structure of artificial values, 
built on the quicksands of speculative 
greed. Their spirit was infectious, and 
well-nigh every one in a position to raise 
prices did so. Real estate, hotel and 
room rates, food, all the necessities of 
life soared to extravagant heights. Em- 
boldened, they exulted in their folly and 
vowed it would never end, as they cast 
caution and reason to the winds and defied 
all laws of economics. 


Swamps and Tomatoes 
Where Last Year's Cities Were? 


Suddenly this fictious price structure 
crashed to the ground, burying many of 
its builders beneath its ruins. The rapid- 
ity of its rearing was eclipsed by the 
cyclonic velocity of its razing. It col- 
lapsed—practically overnight. 

Dazed by the suddenness of its toppling, 
people are still asking what has happened. 
The dust raised by its fall still in their 
eyes, they are asking if the entire edifice, 
foundations and all, has been destroyed. 
Have all those cities, raised during the 
past few years, dropped back into the 
swamps and tomato patches from which 
they so magically rose, literally overnight? 
They want to know if the state can recover 
from its débdcle and “come back’’? 

As for a wild, speculative venture, for the 
time at least, Florida has had itsday. The 
artificial price structure of fictitious val- 
ues—built as it was in the main of paper 
transactions, rumor, and speculation—has 
been wiped out. As for the solid founda- 
tion of the state, the future will tell the 
story. 

Florida has “come back” before. While 


to many people the sum total of Florida 
was represented in the hectic conditions 
that they witnessed during 1925, the state 
has far more than that to warrant the na- 
tion’s attention. Although the state has 
made tremendous strides during the last 
four or five years, and extraordinary 
energy and activity was crowded into the 
short space of a year during 1925, there 
was solid underpinning for it all. 

Back in the early ’90’s, when Florida was 
mainly sand and mangrove swamp, with 
just a few vacationists coming to the state 
to enjoy its mild winters, Henry M. Flagler 
of Standard Oil fame and fortune decided 
to build a railroad down the east coast of 
the state. His friends shied away from 
him, and the few who held to him tried to 
dissuade his from his folly. But he 
persisted and pushed his tracks from 
Jacksonville down to St. Augustine. His 
road was dubbed “Flagler’s Folly.” The 
state in great part owes its prosperity to 
him, who first gave it adequate transporta- 
tion. Flagler built hotels at various 
places along the east coast, and eventually 
had the entire coast linked up with his 
railroad, finally extending it over the 
Florida Keys to Key West. 

Gradually the citrus industry made 
headway and offered its products in com- 
petition with those of California and other 
states. More and more the attractions 
of the state as a winter resort were ap- 
preciated in the North and it became a 
Mecca for the wealthy during the cold 
months. This went on for many years. 
But Florida, while its wonderful climate 
was made known to the world and envied 
by many, was still regarded as a land of 
the wealthy, who could afford to spend a 
month or two away from business, or who 
could bask for ever, if they felt so in- 
clined, in the soft, balmy Southland. It 
was not for the so-called “comfortable” 
classes, who had not yet the means or the 
understanding of how to “play.” 

But those who did go to Florida, either 
permanently or for the winter, bought 
homes, invested their money in business or 
real estate enterprises, and gradually gave 
value to the land. Other railroads en- 
tered the state, and pushed down the west 
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BANKERS TO CHAPERON HER PROGRESS 


coast. Then came the war, with its up- 
heaval, its new fortunes, its changed 
ideas. After the 1920-1921 deflation, 
when things began to get back to normal, 
people discovered they could take a 
vacation in the winter without disrupting 
the entire country. The automobile gave 
families a wider range of travel, and the 
state began to advertise. A movement of 
ever growing proportions was under way. 
Thus at the start of the summer of 1925 
there was the making of a first class boom, 
which in part had excellent foundations. 

Steady building by the railroads and 
public utilities as well as many individuals 
had produced real values throughout the 
state. Then came the summer cyclone of 
people in 1925, and wild, reckless specula- 
tion hit the state and for a while turned 
things topsy-turvey. Because it is in the 
forefront and the most recent phase of 
Florida’s remarkable career, many people 
see this angle of the state’s progress as 
the most important of all. They disre- 
gard the state’s history and prefer to re- 
gard it as some fantastic phenomenon 
that has dropped out of the clouds or risen 
as a mirage from the sands and swamps 
which formerly served to characterize the 
state. 

There was a mirage, if one wishes to 
regard it as such, but it was the mirage of 
“castles in the air,” created by the vivid 
imaginations of those who hoped for over- 
night fortunes. It was when these top- 
pled that, mistaking myth for reality, 
people began asking if the state would 
“come back?” 

Considering the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that have gone into steel, brick, 
and mortar in the last two years alone, 
the hundreds of millions already spent by 
the railroads and public utilities operating 
in the state, and the plans for the expendi- 
ture of additional millions by the older 
interests, as well as by new ones entering 
the state in tangible proof of their faith 
in the future, it is difficult to visualize 
anything but further progress. But it 
will be on a sane and solid basis, with the 
bankers and their friends largely in con- 
trol, for some time at least. 

It is still a case of nip and tuck with 
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many individuals, companies—land and 
commercial—and certain banks, and is 
likely to continue so for some time. July, 
August, and September are regarded as 
the crucial months, because of heavy 
syndicate payments due in this period, as 
well as individual payments on land 
bought direct from the real estate com- 
panies, and from other individuals or com- 
panies on “resales.” The reason for these 
heavy payments falling due in these 
months is because the greater part of the 
sub-division land was sold in this period 
last year, also most of the “resales.” 
Furthermore, much of this land—which 
had been bought on the speculative as- 
sumption that it could be “unloaded” 
during the big January market which 
never materialized—had payments due 
on it last January, February, or March, 
as the terms of sale were generally from 
Io to 25 per cent. down, balance due in 
six, twelve, and eighteen months, al- 
though some land was sold on a one-two- 
three-four year method of payment. 
Many of the payments due around the 
first of this year could not be met. Ex- 
tensions were granted in a great number of 
instances. These come due in the first 
three months of the second half-year of 
1926. If any considerable number are 
defaulted there will be additional strain 
on the land companies and the financial 
structure of the state. 


Balm for 
Those Who Got Pinched 


For this period “bargain hunters” are 
waiting. They figure that as the real 
estate market in general remains inactive 
if not stagnant and buyers are unable to 
meet their payments, they will be forced 
to accept what they can get for their land. 
Where subdivisions have been wisely 
chosen and laid out and the development 
work carried out as contracted, it seems 
there will be somewhat of a “cushion” 
to absorb the effects of this enforced 
liquidation which the companies them- 
selves do not take care of. There will 
doubtless be many tight pinches, but that 
the larger and sounder subdivisions will 
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weather the storm, either with their 
present pilots or new ones, seems to 
be generally believed. What is going to 
happen to those other developments that 
sprung up in a haphazard fashion, whose 
only raison d’étre seemed to be to sell land, 
time only will tell. 


When Ordinary Standards 
Are Thrown to the Winds 


The wild boasting and optimism that 
featured the turmoil of last summer and 
fall is gone. Looking back over that 
period with its jostling crowds, I can un- 
derstand why some who should have 
known better were carried away and could 
see no end to that wonderful vision of 
unreality. One must have lived through 
a boom, observed its milling mobs, and 
witnessed their wild reaction to rumor and 
hearsay, to understand the pyschological 
crowd frenzy that carries them on, their 
hysterical actions directed by neither 
logic or reason, until they are brought up 
with a round turn, awake to reality, gen- 
erally too late. Ordinary standards and 
measures do not function at such a time, 
nor can the actions of a people enmeshed 
in the glamor of a fortune hunt be ex- 
plained by cold reason alone. 

The older banking executives, who had 
passed through other booms, counseled 
prudence and investigation before invest- 
ment, but their advice was brushed aside. 
Many of the present-day troubles of the 
banks are due to outsiders who came into 
the state, bringing their methods of bank- 
ing with them. 

The more conservative banks have lent 
comparatively little on real estate, al- 
though they will lend on land contracts 
where the security is good. In many 
cases, the purchaser of land signed three 
notes, calling for stated payments six, 
twelve, and eighteen months distant. 
These were unqualified promissory notes, 
collectable at law from the entire assets or 
estate of the signer. Upon such notes 
(where the signer was good for the amount) 
the banks would lend for sixty or ninety 
days to the companies holding the notes, 
the amount running on the average from 
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50 to 75 per cent. of the face value of the 
note. Interest is usually 8 per cent., and 
often a bonus ranging from 5 to 50 per 
cent. might be asked and received, depend- 
ing on the state of the land company’s 
finances and ability to borrow elsewhere, 

Of course, the ordinary loans on com- 
mercial paper are fully resorted to, and 
various methods used to get some of the 
companies’ affairs in a condition, so that 
the banks can lend to them. Parenthet- 
ically it may be said that the majority of 
the developers had little conception of 
finance, perhaps still have little. Several 
of them have imported finance men to 
straighten out their affairs for them and to 
preserve them from ruin. The nice bal- 
ancing of outgo against income was not 
understood. When the deflation first 
began last year, the chaotic state of many 
of the real estate men’s books was amaz- 
ing. They didn’t know where they were, 
how much they owed, or how much was 
owed to them. 

When the banks were appealed to for 
assistance, they could not get immediately 
an accurate statement of the company’s 
financial situation. Many of the de- 
velopers, imbued with the idea of creating 
monuments for themselves and building 
their own towns, could not understand 
the necessity for cutting their development 
work to the bone, as well as all their ex- 
penses, until they could find out where they 
stood. Furthermore, in some instances, 
they couldn’t shut down, because of con- 
tracts with material men, labor, etc. 

In fact, this was one of the primary 
causes of trouble. Last winter, land 
sales as well as collections suffered heavily. 
One real estate developer told me that 
practically overnight his sales fell from 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a day to 
next to nothing. To complicate the situa- 
tion further, people who had already 
bought land from him were falling down in 
their payments, either through “cold 
feet,” or because of inability to pay. 
Many persons had bought with the ex- 
pectation of reselling in January, Febrv- 
ary, and March. It is history now that 
there was no market for Florida real estate 
in those months. 





THEY CHECKED THEIR BRAINS AT THE BORDER 


But the real estate companies in the 
main were sewed up with long term con- 
tracts, calling for extensive improvement 
and development work, such as filling in 
land, house building, and so forth. It was 
difficult to check this outgo, in conformity 
with the suddenly decreased income. It 
took some time for people to realize that a 
widespread deflation was under way and 
that all would have to forego some of their 
potential profits if they were to get any at 
all. 

The way one development handled this 
situation is interesting. A Middle West- 
ern capitalist came into one of Miami’s 
well-known developments. From _ con- 
versations with various of his lieutenants 
and members of the old régime, I gathered 
that he had not signed final papers with 
this particular development company, 
although it was generally believed that he 
had. The various contractors and con- 
cerns with which this company had con- 
tracts were called in and it was made 
clear to them that “united we stand, 
divided we fall.” In other words, if they 
were willing to scale down their contracts, 
accept a longer time for payment, all would 
go well. Otherwise this capitalist would 
not come into the land company, and 
bankruptcy was the inevitable result. 
Meantime, he lent some two and a half or 
three millions to the land company, amply 
secured. 

One man, who had bought some lots for 
$125,000 in the late summer, refused an 
offer of $325,000 for them in November. 
He was holding for the January market, 
when he expected to get $425,000. They 
were conservatively appraised at $150,000, 
but appraisals weren’t bothered with in 
those hectic days of the boom. In 
February he couldn’t sell his lots at any 
price. In April he took $50,000 cash. 

While much has been made of the 
“binder boys” and what they did to wreck 
Florida, it must not be forgotten that 
hundreds of thousands of persons bought 
land with the idea of holding it, at least 
for six months or a year, many for longer. 
The “binder boys” expected to turn over 
their land within a week at the very 
longest. They caused plenty of trouble, 
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by boosting prices skyward, creating ficti- 
titous values, and unloading on uninformed 
and credulous buyers, but the so-called 
“genuine buyers” also contribued to the 
present situation. 


4A Magic Land 
Where Nothing Goes Wrong 


People seemed to check their brains at 
the borders as they entered the state. The 
majority regarded Florida as a charmed 
land, in which nothing could go wrong. 
It was almost a fairyland to many, and, 
their senses lulled to sleep by the magic 
climate, the soft, balmy air, the gentle 
lapping of the warm Atlantic on the sun- 
kissed beaches, so much in contrast to the 
frigid North, it was no wonder that they 
“signed on the dotted line” for more land 
than they could conceivably pay for. The 
major developments had their principal 
offices on Flagler Street, Miami’s main 
thoroughfare (the real estate market of 
Florida), and orchestras would nightly 
play prospective buyers into dreamy belief 
that the entire population of the United 
States must visit Florida at one time or 
another. Dulcet-voiced lecturers would 
entrance their audiences into the en- 
raptured belief that the listeners were 
empire builders—if they would only buy 
in the incomparable subdivision under 
discussion. 

On these inflated sales the land com- 
panies based their calculations, and or- 
dered development and improvement work 
accordingly. When they returned home, 
many persons decided they couldn’t afford 
to buy so much land and proceeded to 
cancel contracts, if they could, or refused 
further payments. Others, swooping 
down upon Florida like so many vultures, 
were looking only for what they could get 
in speculation. They offered nothing to 
the state in return, and wanted to give less. 
Their one idea was a quick “clean up” 
and an early start in the next “gold rush.” 

It was of such material as this that the 
Florida boom was composed. In those 
hectic days people believed that the wild 
milling mob of the summer and early fall 
of 1925 was merely the advance guard of 
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an immense horde that would sweep down 
upon the state with the first fall of snow in 
the North. On that hypothesis, values were 
indeed low, and living accommodations 
were inadequate. 

So people began building or trying to 
build, and buying up everything they 
could lay hands on. The embargo de- 
clared by the railroads and ships on 
freight, except perishables, because of 
sudden congestion, caught many, and they 
couldn’t finish their apartments in time 
for the fall renting. At that time, to give 
but one instance of the gouging practiced, 
a railroad man told me that he was trying 
to get an apartment for his family. 
Seven hundred dollars a month was being 
asked for five rooms, under a lease until 
May 1st, and the first and last month’s 
rent in advance. He wouldn’t pay it, 
and left his family in Atlanta. In Febru- 
ary, the same apartment was offered to 
him at $350 a month, but still he would 
not sign a lease. In April, it was $150 a 
month. Many who had gambled on high 
rents to meet winter payments went under 


when people left the state, refusing to be 
gouged. 


They Can't Wait 
For the Tourists 


To-day, of course, many operators, who 
went in on a shoe string, have half-finished 
apartments on their hands, can’t raise 
capital to finish them, and have payments 
on their land staring them in the face. 
Many of them will be “washed out” ere 
the winter, with its expected crop of 
tourists, can come and succor them. 

Many persons went into Forida in a 
small way when the tide was already on 
theebb. Staking all they had and cutting 
adrift from all home ties, they played for 
little or big stakes. Some were successful, 
some failed, and others are grimly hanging 
on. They have “dug in” and are going 
to see it through, and most of them have 
faith in the fundamental values of the 
state. Of those who tried for fortune in 
a small way, played and lost, the case of a 
couple from Vermont is typical of many. 
Coming down to establish a little business 
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of their own, they were caught in the 
maelstrom of the Miami speculation. 
Victims of high rent, delayed fixtures for 
their store due to the embargo, and then 
slack trade and insufficient capital, they 
started their long journey back to their 
drab New England hills, heartbroken and 
disillusioned. They got as far as North 
Carolina, where they tried to sell their 
car, their sole remaining asset, for $125, 
as they didn’t have sufficient money for 
food or gasoline. The buyer, after care- 
fully computing the fare back to their 
town, offered them $75, generously throw- 
ing in an extra ten, for “incidentals.” 

Not all were so fortunate as that family 
from up-state New York, who were 
“ransomed” from St. Petersburg, where 
they had gone broke, when their home 
town raised enough money to bring them 
back. Some are still down there, who 
would like to get back, but cannot. 

These happenings have passed into 
history; all that remains to be done now is 
to endeavor to salvage what is left. Most 
of those who streamed into Florida last 
year in that mighty “gold rush de /uxe,” 
which utilized every mode of conveyance 
from palatial ocean steamers to “mutton 
chop” sailboats and the cheapest automo- 
biles, at one time or another were faced 
with that question, “What to do?” 

The emigration of last winter and 
spring was a partial answer, as many who 
had come down to hunt jobs or openings 
for their businesses departed north. 
Others, willing to “stick it out” and wait 
for better days, remained. For the gam- 
blers, the “majority of those who made an 
initial payment down during the ‘gold rush,’ 
expecting to sell out at a profit before the 
second payment, have ‘kissed their money 
good-bye,’” as one of Miami’s leading 
bankers phrased that angle of thesituation. 

Two examples illustrate what is hap- 
pening to those who purchased from the 
development companies. One is the case 
of a small syndicate which bought more 
than it could hold; the other is of a person 
who lost her nerve. A small syndicate 
bought four lots for $20,000. paying down 
25 per cent., or $5,000. The time for the 
second pavment found them unable to 
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pay anything. Contracts for two of the 
lots were cancelled by the company, 
making the deal for $10,000, the time for 
payment extended as well as the amounts 
cut down materially. 

A New York woman bought some land 
from the same company last year, during 
the summer. When the winter came and 
with it cold doubts as a result of all the 
rumors up North at that time, she went to 
Miami and pleaded for the return of “her 
life savings, gathered little by little the 
past twenty years,” and entirely invested 
in this company’s land. Telegrams dis- 
patched to the North revealed her as the 
possessor of a large bank account and 
seven well-paying apartment houses. Al- 
though, when she understood that her 
trick had failed, she cursed out “that den 
of thieves,”’ she saw the light and paid up. 

On the whole, I am told, collections on 
property sold prior to the “gold rush” 
are coming in about 25 per cent. under 
normal. Many companies are arranging 


their financing on the theory that pay- 
ments will pick up next winter, when 


many holders of land contracts are ex- 
pected to visit Florida. Free from the 
hectic influence of the boom, they will be 
able more coolly to judge whether they 
invested their money wisely. 

Population and trade, in the last 
analysis, make values, and the question 
before Florida investors to-day is: ‘ Will 
people go down to inhabit this edifice of 
business and pleasure now being built?” 
They went down before last summer’s 
speculation, which after all was but a 
sidelight—although a dazzling one—of 
the undoubted charm and beauty of 
Forida’s climate and health-giving proper- 
ties. Now, as before, the Gulf Stream 
flows off the coast of Florida and the sun 
still shines. That eternal land of summer 
and beauty is still there. It was this that 
drew hundreds of thousands, who scattered 
themselves throughout the state, before 
last summer’s wild stampede frightened 
many of them away. 

Transportation has been greatly im- 
proved and the winter will doubtless see 
two railroads into Miami, one of them— 
The Florida East Coast—double tracked, 
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where only a single track last year carried 
the struggling hundreds of thousands. 

A few facts that were brought out at the 
“Florida Takes Inventory” meeting held 
in West Palm Beach last April, are of 
interest in this connection. Since 1923, 
the Florida East Coast has spent nearly 
$40,000,000, and it has contracted to 
spend $21,000,000 during 1926. The Sea- 
board Air Line has a program calling for 
an outlay of about $50,000,000. Southern 
Bell Telephone has set aside $10,000,000 
for its 1926 program in Florida, while the 
Florida Light & Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share, 
plans to spend $25,000,000 during 1926. 

It was estimated that $400,000,000 was 
put into construction last year. A total of 
$450,000,000 is expected this year, count- 
ing railroad and utility construction. 
Much attention is now being devoted to 
increasing the number of farmers in the 
state. Easy payment for farms, financing 
of the crops, and scientific advice on farm- 
ing are among the methods being used to 
induce people to take up farming as well 
as to attract farmers from other states. 
Some $36,000,000 of fruit and produce 
were shipped out of the state last year. 

It is these various things that indicate 
the solid foundations upon which the 
state’s future rests. The froth of the 
“boom” has largely been scattered. The 
fly-by-nights are gone, people are getting 
back to bed-rock, and values are being 
properly appraised. And only a confirmed 
pessimist can say that values are not 
there. The main idea of the investor is to 
ascertain them, neither underrating nor 
overrating them. Because all that Florida 
ever had before she still has, plus the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that have 
been expended to beautify the state and 
to promote the development of her nat- 
ural resources. And the state’s natural 
resources, as well as her agricultural poten- 
tialities, have hardly been scratched. 

Those who lost in Florida speculation 
can blame themselves in large measure 
because they became the victims of mob 
enthusiasm and started trading in ficti- 
tious and inflated values. They invested 
without investigating. 





Brains, and Where They Come From 
I. Do They Come from City or Country? 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


For several years Mr. Wiggam has been studying eugenics and has not only 
made his own observations but has also studied the reports of other investigators. 
On the basis of his studies he wrote “The Fruit of the Family Tree” and “The 
New Decalogue of Science.” In his article he disposes of the theory that most 
great leaders come from the rural districts, and in another he will discuss the 
question whether genius comes from the more favored or the less favored social 
classes. He will conclude with an article entitled: “What Everybody Should 


Know About Eugenics.” 


OPULAR notions are always wrong. 
This statement does not apply to 
notions of art and religion. In 
these fields emotion is our chief guide. 
But popular notions about matters of fact 
and natural law, if they have never been 
tested and corrected by science, are al- 
ways wrong. They have to be wrong. It 
is a psychological necessity that they 
should be wrong. This is because they 
are based on observation of the exception 
to the rule, and a guess as to the cause 
of the exception. 

It has always been believed, for in- 
stance, that opposites marry each other, 
that handling toads will cause warts, that 
bald headedness is due to tight hat hands, 
that bullies are always cowards, that night 
air is dangerous to health, that educating 
parents will cause their children to be born 
brighter, that great men do not have great 
children, that nearly all geniuses are im- 
moral, that mothers can birthmark their 
children, that drowning persons have water 
on their lungs, and that you can’t reason 
with a woman. A little examination re- 
veals the fact that each one of these is 
either the opposite of the truth or else an 
exception to the rules of mother nature. 

And when we come to a study of that 
heretofore mysterious thing to which men 
have given the magical name of genius, we 
find that practically every popular notion 
that has ever surrounded it is incorrect. 
Indeed, this is scarcely to be wondered at, 


since it was only yesterday that science 
attacked the problem of measuring brains, 
of calculating human differences, and of 
setting human values and behavior in that 
same sort of ordered perspective which it 
had already given to the elements of 
physics and chemistry. 

Yet nothing could be more serviceable 
to democracy than to know with certainty 
where its leaders come from, what are the 
biological, psychological, and economic 
influences that preside at their birth, and 
what are the agencies which guide them to 
their places of service and power. The 
sentiment of democracy is one of the finest 
things in human nature, but unless it can 
provide those conditions which produce, 
discover, and educate leaders in abundance 
—indeed, in super-abundance—it will re- 
main merely an immense, but unrealiza- 
ble human dream. 

And, among the numerous popular 
notions about men of brains, character, 
and leadership, is the well-nigh universal 
belief that they were nearly all born in the 
country. Indeed, it is one of our most 
sacred national traditions that the farm 
and countryside is the great breeding 
ground of our national leaders. A whole 
literature, indeed a national passion, has 
grown up about this notion of the in- 
explicable power of country air and soil to 
breed great men. 

To show how this fallacy deceives even 
scientific men, in the weekly journal, 
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ONE THING SCIENCE HAS NOT TACKLED 





Science, one of the 
most accurate scien- 
tific publications in 
the world, a scientist 
of international rep- 
utation some time 
ago made the follow- 
ing statement: 


I believe there are 
some things which 
have a higher educa- 
tional value than any- 
thing taught in our 
schools; otherwise, 
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why is it that with 
only 29 per cent. of 
our population living 
on farms, with miserable school facilities as 
compared with our cities, yet this 29 per cent. 
furnishes about 70 per cent. of our leaders in 
every phase of activity? 


Here at last is a definite challenge, either 
to prove or to refute this time-honored 
belief. Adams Woods, the biologist, ac- 
cepted the challenge, and the controversy 
continued through several numbers of 
Science. Dr. Woods took the volume of 
“Who’s Who in America” for 1907-08 
as the basis for calculation. This work 
contains a list with short sketches of the 
lives of many thousands of our men of 
distinction in all walks of life. 

The birth places of some of these men 
were not recorded. All these men Dr. 
Woods generously ascribed to the country. 
He also calculated that nearly all these 
eminent men included in the 1907-08 
edition, must have been about fifty years 
of age on the average and were thus prob- 
ably born in the neighborhood of 1860. 
The census of 1860 does not give precise 
figures as to the exact number of citizens 
living on farms. It gives only those living 
in cities below 8,000 inhabitants and those 
above that number. Again, Dr. Woods 
ascribes all persons living in cities under 
8,000 to the country. Beyond question 
urban conditions often obtain in cities be- 
low 8,000 population. 

Since all the following discussion turns 
on the question as to how many people 
lived in the country and how many in the 
Cities in various periods of American his- 
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tory, I print here, for the convenience 
of the reader, a graph which shows at a 
glance the relative proportion of city 
dwellers and country dwellers at every 
census from 1790 to 1920. This graph 
also divides city and country at the point 
of 8,000 inhabitants per town. For 
convenience, we shall refer to all com- 
munities below 8,000 as belonging to the 
country. This certainly gives an unfair 
advantage to the country, but let us be 
generous to the poets and philosophers 
who praise the advantages of country air 
and sunshine in producing genius.* 

Dr. Woods tabulated all the names 
listed under the first five letters of the 
alphabet. The chart below shows both 
how popular notions arise and how easy it 
is very often to refute them. 


THE ORIGINS OF GENIUS 








PER CENT. 


COUNTRY-BORN CITY-BORN 


CITY-BORN 





128 433 29 
404 1,477 27 
362 1,143 32 
213 676 32 

97 273 35 





Total 











1,204 4,002 31 





It will instantly be seen that a far 
greater number of geniuses come from the 
country than come from the city—in this 


*From the Twenty-Second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
Courtesy Public School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 
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case 4,002 being country-born and only 
1,204 being city-born. This makes an 
average of 31 per cent., or about one 
third, born in the cities. 

But let us ask the question, “How many 
people lived in the cities at the time these 
men were born?” The question at issue 
is not whether more great men come from 
country or city, but whether a million 
country people produce more great men than 
a million city people at any one given time. 

The census of 1860—about the time 
these men were born—shows the total 
population of the United States to have 
been 31,443,321. For convenience, let us 
call it thirty millions. Of these, about 
five millions lived in the cities above 
8,000, while twenty-five millions lived in 
cities and towns below that size and on 
farms. Reduced to round numbers, this 
means about 15 per cent. of the people 
dwelt in these cities and 85 per cent. in 
what we here call the country. Lopping 
off the extra fractions and so forth, gives 
still further advantage to the country. 
Our reduction of the number of city-born 
from 31 per cent. to 30 per cent. adds still 
more to the country quota of genius. How- 
ever, I wish merely to show the main trend, 
which appears easily in the chart below. 

Plainly, if only 15 per cent. of the people 
lived in the cities, they should have pro- 
duced only 15 per cent. of the eminent 
men. But they did produce 30 per cent., 
which is just twice or 200 per cent. of their 
quota. If 85 per cent. lived in the country 
and cities below 8,000, they ought to have 
produced 85 per cent. of American em- 
inence. But they actually did produce 
only 7o per cent. If you will take the 
trouble to divide 70 by 85, you get a result 
of .82. This figure .82 shows how far the 


country was running behind, and the 
figure 200 shows how far the city was 
running ahead. Now, if you will continue 
your arithmetic for one moment more and 
divide 200, the ratio by which the cities 
were running ahead, by .82, the ratio by 
which the country was lagging behind, you 
get a result of 2.44. This means that the 
city was beating the country 2.44 times in 
the production of men of distinction; 
while one million country people were 
producing one hundred leaders, one million 
city people were producing 244 leaders. 
In other words, the city, either by its 
better blood or its better environment, 
whichever may be the cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon, is beating the 
country nearly 2} to 1 in the production of 
American leaders. 

In the Scientific Monthly, in 1914 and 
again in 1916, Scott Nearing took occasion 
to enlarge the work of Dr. Woods. He 
made a more extended examination of the 
birth places of those persons who had 
attained the minute quantum of im- 
mortality guaranteed by having sketches 
of themselves written up in “ Who’s Who.” 

Mr. Nearing conducted two separate 
investigations, using the volume of “ Who’s 
Who” of 1912-13. There were 18,000 
eminent persons listed in this volume. 
In his first group, he took 10,000 of those 
born prior to 1880. (The names in 
“Who’s Who” are always those of persons 
still living.) In his second group, which 
he entitled “The Younger Generation of 
American Genius,” he included, 2,000 
names of eminent persons born since 1879. 

The astonishing results as to the birth 
places of our American leaders are easily 
read in the table entitled “The Nursery of 
American Genius.” 





15 per cent. city people 


85 per cent. country people 





THE ORIGIN OF GENIUS 


should produce only 15 per cent. of the leaders. 
did produce 30 per cent. of the leaders. 
should produce 85 per cent. of the leaders. 
did produce only 70 per cent. of the leaders. 

The city produces twice its quota, while the country produces only $$ of its quota. 
Dividing 2, the city quota, by $$, the country quota, results in the city beating the 
country by 2.44 to 1 in the production of great men. 
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City Beats Country in Producing Leaders an Average of 3.02 to 1 








What makes the results even more sur- 
prising is that in this study Mr. Nearing 
includes only those cities which down to 
1850 had 20,000 or more inhabitants. 
The country, therefore, has the advantage 
of having all cities below 20,000 included in 


its birth rate for geniuses. If we had the 
actual number of leaders born on farms, 
the evidence indicates that these cities of 
20,000 or more have produced leaders at 
the rate of eight or ten to one as against 
the farm. 

It will be seen by the table that the 
average ratio by which the city runs ahead 
of the country is slightly more than 3 to 
1. The statistical procedure of merely 
averaging the ratios forall the periodsis not 
quite correct. More elaborate mathe- 
matics would reduce this figure to about 
2.50, or very close to the ratio found by 
Dr. Woods. But this crude method shows 
the city at least more than twice as fertile 
in producing men of light and leading as 
the same number of people who dwell in 
the country. 

These figures are sufficiently accurate, 
therefore, for the purpose I have in view, 
which is merely to determine in which way 
the stream of America’s best blood is 
flowing and what is becoming of it. 

There is one thing of very great im- 
portance to be noted in Mr. Nearing’s 
Study, and that is that the size of the city 


is no guarantee that it will produce 
geniuses. Some cities seem to teem with 
genius while others fall far behind. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, takes the lead with 
47 notable leaders for every 100,000 “in- 
habitants. Nashville, Tennessee, comes 
next with 38 per 100,000, and Columbus, 
Ohio, is third with 26. Chicago has 15, 
New York only 8, and Philadelphia has 
only 7. One might surmise that Harvard 
University accounted for the high place of 
Cambridge, but it is astonishing that in 
proportion to its population Nashville, 
although Vanderbilt University is there, 
should produce two and a half times as 
many geniuses as Chicago and nearly five 
times as many as Philadelphia and New 
York. Kansas City with 15 runs practic- 
ally as high as Boston with 16 famous 
persons per 100,000 inhabitants. 

We can only guess as to the causes of 
these notable differences, but I have a 
strong impression that the chief solution 
would be found in the tangled webb of 
migrations which have settled these vari- 
ous cities. Cambridge has drawn the in- 
tellectuals for generations, a very unmixed 
stock of high quality settled Nashville, 
while New York and Chicago have been 
flooded with lower migrations which have 
distinctly polluted the rich blood of the 
great pioneers. Kansas City has not 
suffered—I use the word “suffered” 
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advisedly—as Boston has from migra- 
tions, which—as another research has 
shown—have distinctly lowered her pro- 
ductivity in leaders during the past two 
or three generations. 

It has often been claimed, as one detail 
of the extreme environmental argument as 
to the origin of genius, that, while doctors 
or lawyers might be city-born, yet nearly 
all our successful business men come from 
the country. On the contrary, Mr. Near- 
ing’s figures refute this theory. He finds 
that among those who had achieved dis- 
tinction one fourth of our educators, two 
fifths of our authors, one fourth of our 
scientists, one third of our lawyers, one 
third of our journalists, one third of our 
doctors, one fifth of our clergymen, and 
two fifths of our business men were born in 
these twenty-seven cities. Plainly, our 
leading business men are city-born at the 
ratio of more than 2 to 1. 

But, at this point, it may be objected 
that in the past fifty years the increased 
schooling, the improvement in country 
life and its easy communication with the 
city, would show a profound change in the 
ratio of country and city production of 
distinguished Americans. The second 
group studied by Mr. Nearing, entitled 
“The Younger Generation of American 
Genius,”’ which includes 2,000 names of 
leading persons born since 1870, com- 
pletely refutes this suggestion. Country 
improvement may have increased the 
absolute production of leaders per 100,000 
of the population, but it has not changed 
the ratio of their production as against the 
city. The table entitled “ American Gen- 
ius Since 1870” tells the story very simply. 

In his study of the younger generation, 
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Mr. Nearing included only those cities 
which, in 1870, had 25,000 or more in- 
habitants. Leaders born in cities below 
that number are included with the farm- 
born, which probably raises the ratio of 
country genius. 

We see, therefore, that, whereas only 
15 per cent. of the people lived in these 
cities of 25,000 or more, they should have 
produced only 300 leaders, but actually 
did produce 640 leaders. The country 
contingent of 85 per cent. should have 
produced 1,700, but actually did produce 
only 1,360 leaders. A little calculation 
will show that the country outdid the 
city by the ratio of 2.67 to 1. 

If, now, you will turn your attention 
once more for a moment to the chart “The 
Nursery of Genius,” you will note one 
fe’.ture of great interest—the steady rise 
during normal times of the city ratio. The 
city seems to beat the country more and 
more as time goeson. For the first period, 
prior to 1850, the figure was 2.82, which 
by 1860 had risen to 3.05. Then came the 
Civil War, which probably accounts for 
the drop between 1860 and 1870. From 
that time, however, the rise is regular. 
By 1880-90 the city had leaped to the 
astonishing ratio in outdoing the country 
of 4.42 to 1. It is not quite possible to 
compare this group with the “ Younger 
Generation,” since the two groups are 
differently selected to some extent, and 
also there is considerable overlapping. 

Just what this seeming rise in the city 
production of leaders signifies, we have 
no means of knowing. I have little 
doubt that it does have profound meaning 
in the biological fortunes of the American 
people. It may mean, first, that country 
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opportunity has become worse; second, 
that country blood has become worse; 
third, that city opportunity has become 
relatively or absolutely better; fourth, that 
city blood has become relatively or ab- 
solutely better. 

No doubt, if this increase in the city 
production of leaders is real and not ap- 
parent, many factors—educational, eco- 
nomic, and biological—have been working 
to bring it about. I feel considerable as- 
surance that one of the chief biological 
forces at work has been what Dr. Woods 
calls “social conification.” By that he 
means that in a long-settled community 
there take place a great many inter- 
marriages among the successful and lead- 
ing families. In this way, they pyramid 
their biological gains. The traits which 
gave the older families leadership are piled 
up and intensified in the children and 
grandchildren, and, just as inbreeding in 
a strain of race horses or cattle produces a 
higher and higher ratio of great perform- 
ers—up to a certain limit at least—so the 
intermarriage of these great strains throws 
up a higher and higher ratio of distin- 
guished persons among their descendants. 
This also is contrary, of course, to all 
popular impressions, and for that very 
reason probably approximates the truth. 

It will no doubt be objected that, while 
the rush and stimulus of our American 
city life may have temporarily produced 
more leaders in proportion to the number 
of their inhabitants than has the country, 
older countries would show the reverse, 
and would prove the validity of the con- 
tention of country superiority so dear to 
those students who can think only in 
terms of environment. For this reason, I 
present the figures on country and city 
birth of genius, gathered through many 
years of arduous labor by M. Albert Odin, 
a French savant and a professor at the 
University of Sophia. In his great work, 
“Genése des Grands Hommes,” he studied 
the lives and birthplaces of the great men 
of France through a period of approxi- 
mately five hundred years. 

M. Odin studied only what he termed 
“men of letters.”” However, in France 
this term “men of letters” has included 


many of the great French statesmen, 
generals, artists, philosophers, and even 
business men. Professor Odin delivers a 
crushing blow to the rustic, bucolic, pas- 
toral theory of the origin of genius, and to 
the notion that farm or small-town life 
ever in themselves caused anybody to 
have brains. 

In the chart “Literature Down on the 
Farm”’ we see that in the left hand circle, 
while the cit- 
ies of France 
are almost 
exactly equal Leal 
in population FAR 
to the rural 
districts and 
villages com- 
bined, yet 
the cities, as 
shown in the 
right hand circle, have furnished thirteen 
times as many men of genius as has the 
country. Since the populations are equal, 
if the country people have either as much 
ability or as stimulating an environment as 
the city, they ought to produce as many 
persons of distinction as the city, but they 
have produced only 1, while the same num- 
ber of people in the city have produced 13. 

But the brains of France have had a 
peculiar tendency to congregate in Paris, 
and, when we 
compare Paris 
with the farms 
of France exclu- 
sively, leaving all 
cities except Paris 
out of account, 
the result is truly 
staggering. In 
the chart entitled “The Glory of Paris,” 
we see that Paris alone beats all the “heav- 
enly countrysides of France” by 35 to 1. 

Our literature is pretty well filled with 
discussions of the gayety and dissipation 
of Paris, and their disastrous effects upon 
intellectual and 
spiritual inspira- 
tion. Notwith- 
standing this, 
the number of 
native-born citi- 
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zens of Paris who have given us many 
of the great artistic, scientific, and spirit- 
ual achievements of the modern world 
is truly phenomenal. If we compare 
the number of great men per hundred 
thousand born in Paris with the number 
per hundred thousand born in all the re- 
mainder of France, including all the 
French cities, as well as the villages and 
farms, we find, as shown in the third 
chart on the preceding page, that the gay 
and thoughtless Parisian beats all France 
in the production of greatness by the 
astounding ratio of 9 to 1. 

Furthermore, Odin studied this same 
phenomenon in Germany, Italy, England, 
and Spain, confining himself in these 
countries to the birthplaces of the tower- 
ing geniuses of the race, and found the 
same high fecundity oi cities in giving rise 
to these gifted men. Another French 
student, Jacoby, from a great mass of 
material came to the same inescapable 
conclusion. 


The Genius at Home 
In the City 


In order to test this theory of the bucolic 
origin of brains Mrs. Wiggam took a 
volume called ‘Successful Americans,” 
published in 1898 by The Chicago Tribune. 
The criterion of success in this book 


seemed to be business success alone. The 
book contains biographies of 980 success- 
ful American business men, including the 
great captains of industry and kings of 
finance of the past two generations. Mrs. 
Wiggam found that in 661 cases out of 
the 980, these men were born in cities. 
Another line of evidence of great signif- 
icance is the relative production of Amer- 
ican leading men of science. Dr. Cattell, 
previously quoted, published in 1921 the 
third edition of his cyclopedia entitled 
“American Men of Science.” This edi- 
tion contains biographies and notes the 
birthplaces of 9,500 of America’s scientific 
men. It is quite possible that these 
represent the supreme brains of this 
continent. Dr. Cattell writes me that he 
found that the cities of America had pro- 
duced 60 of these men of science for every 
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million city inhabitants, while the country 
had produced only 23.8 per million. 

As to the cause of this enormous pre- 
ponderance of the cities in giving birth 
to men of scientific genius, Dr. Cattell 
remarks: 


The superior position of the town is doubt- 
less due to a more favorable environment, 
but it may also be in part due to the fact 
that the parents of these scientific men were 
the abler clergymen and others of their gen- 
eration who were drawn to the cities. 


I think evidence is accumulating that 
Dr. Cattell’s latter explanation is the more 
probable one. Indeed, I have so far pur- 
posely refrained from discussing the ques- 
tion whether the cities produce more men 
and women of genius because city people 
have better heredity or because the city 
gives boys and girls a better environment. 
We do not have the evidence for any dog- 
matic conclusion on this point. It is a 
great pity that we have not, for the ques- 
tion of heredity and environment is, per- 
haps, the most important problem that 
confronts mankind. If, for instance, the 
vices and virtues of mankind are due to 
social environment, we are up against one 
set of problems; if they are due to the good 
or bad qualities of human nature and if 
these qualities are transmitted by heredity 
from generation to generation, then we are 
plainly up against another set of problems. 
How we can legislate intelligently and 
humanely to remedy human ills, if we do 
not know what causes them—whether 
they are due to nature or nurture, blood or 
education, heredity or environment—is a 
problem which seems never to have ruffled 
the bosoms of our statesmen and political 
engineers. 

Personally, I think that both factors— 
both heredity and environment—are at 
work to give a greater production of genius 
to the cities. The evidence, however, is 
accumulating that heredity is a very re- 
sponsible factor in the problem. All our 
evidence indicates, I think, that city 
stocks are, as a whole, superior to country 
stocks. The most distinctive evidence 
we have of this fact comes from our in- 
telligence tests. 
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In recent years tests have been con- 
ducted, comparing the intelligence of 
country school children—as measured by 
these tests—with that of city school 
children of similar age. I cannot here go 
into the prolonged controversy as to 
whether these intelligence tests measure 
inborn qualities or education, or to some 
extent measure both. Suffice it to say 
that I belong among those students of the 
matter who believe that these tests, in a 
considerable degree, measure native en- 
dowment. 

However that may be, whatever they 
do measure exists in a markedly higher 
degree in city children than in country 
children. Whether it be “school-room 
ability” or “scholastic aptitude,” cer- 
tainly the city children possess more of it 
than do the country children. 

The most significant of these surveys is 
probably what is known as the Virginia 
School Survey, the results of which are 
printed above.* 

People generally do not like statistics. 
But those in this chart are too dramatic 
for the reader to miss their significance. 


*From “The Virginia School Survey.” Per- 


mission of The World Book Co. 


At the top is shown the measuring stick 
by which the children were scored. Take 
any figure from the groups at the left 
below and compare their scores with the 
standards for their grades as shown by the 
measuring stick at the top. Note, for 
instance, that the first group of 250 white 
pupils in one rural school in the third 
grade scored only 24. By looking at the 
grade score above, you will see they 
should have scored 40. Notice in the 
seventh grade that these children scored 
go. By looking above, you will see they 
should have scored 110. The country 
children in every instance fall below the 
proper standard score for their age. 

Take again the 3,541 white city children 
in the third group showing a score in the 
third grade of 38. Compare this with 
the country score just mentioned of 24. 
In the seventh grade, these city children 
scored 105, while their country competitors 
scored but go. 

Of course, if the environmentalists 
are correct, and genius, leadership, and 
achievement are mere products of educa- 
tion and environment—that is, if you 
can create, as they maintain, leaders, 
scholars, poets, artists, philosophers, scien- 
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tists, and statesmen by education—then 
the supply is inexhaustible. Morons, by 
this theory, are the ‘white man’s hope.” 
We need have no concern for the morrow. 
A few more schoolhouses, colleges, business 
enterprises; a few changes in the educa- 
tional curriculum, a redistribution of 
wealth, a new deal now and then in social 
rewards will remedy all the defects of 
human nature. Man can go recklessly and 
gaily ahead, consuming without thought 
all the choicest blood of his land and the 
richest products of the toil of evolution. 

But, on the other hand, if even an in- 
significant part of this phenomenon be 
due to the superior biological quality of 
city people, if it be a real superiority of 
intelligence and character, then the prob- 
lem at once becomes one of the gravest 
problems that can confront human in- 
telligence. I believe the evidence is 
strongly in favor of the latter view. 

There is constantly going on what Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin calls a genuine “folk depletion.” 
The city is constantly bleeding the country 
whiter and whiter of its best blood. As time 


goes on and luxuries multiply, the country 
folks themselves reduce their birth rate 


and limit the supply. But those who go 
to the city reduce their birth rate to the 
vanishing point. The supply from the 
country gradually dries up or else declines 
in quality. After two or three genera- 
tions, the able sons and daughters who 
have built the city, who have made its 
stimulating environment, run out. Future 
generations have been sacrificed in the 
fires of city ambition. The nation cries 
for leaders of the old-time blood and 
character and spirit, but they do not come. 
This cannot go on forever and a nation 
still retain its place of influence and 
dignity on the world’s stage. 

Race suicide never destroys a whole 
people. It destroys only its prophets and 
saviors. It always leaves behind some 
sort of man to propagate. The whole 
future of the race always depends upon 
“the man who is left.” He is the most 
important citizen of any nation. And 
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yet who he is and what he is has never yet 
concerned our statesmen. Outside of the 
slight back evolutionary eddy, which 
Woods has shown comes from social coni- 
fication, nearly all the tendencies of the 
city tend to reduce this man who is left in 
biological quality. And by and by both 
city and country are left in the direst 
poverty known to man—the poverty of 
intellectual and moral leadership. 

Of course, the hasty reformer who be- 
lieves that the evolution of man can be 
quickly changed by some “eugenic law” 
concocted over night, and passed by a 
state legislature of county wiseacres, 
glibly asks, “What’s the remedy?” I 
don’t know. The problem is as large 
as social destiny. I have hopes and faiths 
—very strong ones—but that is all. My 
chief hope and faith is that now, for the 
first time in his history, man sees what 
the problem is. Also, he has a hundred or 
a thousand times as much knowledge of 
the forces that make and unmake him as 
was possessed by those civilizations whose 
ruins are now being exhibited in motion 
pictures to entertain his idle hours. 

The problem of city and country, in fact, 
is just a part—a very large part, however, 
of the whole problem as to whether or not 
man can remain permanently civilized. 
As Stanley Hall pointed out before his 
death, man never has succeeded in doing 
this. So far, civilization has been merely 
a reckless tampering with evolution. It 
defies nature at every point. Its rewards 
and luxuries, its ambitions and adventures 
sterilize the fit and make the world safe 
for the unfit. But there always comes a 
time of reckoning, when nature resumes 
her brutal sway. Man must carry it on 
as efficiently as nature, or else pay the 
penalty of his reckless aspirations. 

Can he do this with science as his hand- 
maiden? I do not know, but I have faith 
that he can. In the following papers, I 
shall examine some of the social, economic, 
and educational origins of leadership— 
the thing upon which all civilization de- 
pends—and express some of the reasons 
for this faith which is in me. 
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ICHAEL FARADAY, the English 
M scientist, in 1831 rotated a copper 
core between the ends of a mag- 
net, and proved that this simple operation 
induced an electric current that flowed 
through a wire attached to the core. No- 
body before him in the history of the world 
had ever discovered this law of electricity. 
The scientists of the world regarded this 
experiment as a matter of sensational in- 
terest. To them, it was a precious new 
truth of nature. To them, and to Faraday 
himself, who was a devoutly religious man, 
it was another revelation to man of the 
divine principles that govern the universe, 
another proof that nature is not a blind 
accident of chaotic forces, but a majestic 
realm of order, where everything lives and 
moves and has its being in obedience to 
harmonious laws. Their emotion was like 
that of a musician who comes upon a mar- 
velous new harmony in the works of an 
unknown composer. 

Twenty-five billion dollars of capital 
are now invested in Faraday’s simple ex- 
periment, for it made possible the entire 
electrical industry of the world. Working 
with this new bit of “mere truth,” Faraday 
later invented the dynamo, and without the 
dynamo there would be no electric lights, 
no electric railways, no_ electrically 
driven machinery. Uncounted other bil- 
lions are invested in other industries that 
would be impossible without the dynamo 
—the gasolene-driven automobile, for ex- 
ample, which requires a little dynamo to 
keep charged the batteries that ignite the 
gas in the cylinders. 

Herbert Hoover has recently said that 
the entire banking fraternity does not per- 
form the service to mankind in a year that 
Faraday, long since dead, performs every 
day, through that one experiment, for 
Faraday has not only given profitable con- 


tinuous employment to more money than 
the United States spent in the war, and to 
three times as many men as we sent to 
France, but he has also placed at the ser- 
vice of man 20 million horsepower of con- 
tinuous and tireless energy. 

Faraday had a prophetic vision of the 
future value of scientific discovery. One 
day an English peer visited his laboratory 
and Faraday explained his experiment to 
him. Thereupon, the noble lord inquired, 
“Very interesting, but what’s the use of 
it?” To which Faraday replied, “ Perhaps 
some day you can tax it’—one of the finest 
pieces of ironical repartee ever recorded, 
and a bit of profound wisdom as well, for 
the electrical industry in the United States 
to-day is the third largest taxpayer of cor- 
poration taxes. 

But Faraday was not interested in 
money; he was interested in truth. His 
whole life was spent as a pensioner upon 
the wise bounty of the British Govern- 
ment, which was far-seeing enough to 
know that the small sum spent upon his 
scientific genius would be returned to the 
nation ten thousandfold. 

After Faraday, the seeker after truth 
for its own sake, came the inventors, who 
used the truth he found as the basis of their 
inventions—Siemens, Gramme, Edison, 
and the rest, with their improved dynamos, 
central stations, and other practical de- 
vices for the use of electricity in industry. 

After the great inventions had been put 
on the market with commercial success, 
there followed a host of industrial re- 
searches into means for improving them 
and for widening the field of their useful- 
ness. Hundreds of unknown men have 
spent countless hours upon the detailed 
problems of extending the distance to 
which electricity can be transmitted, for 
example, so that, whereas it was first car- 
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ried only a few miles and at 2,200 volts, it 
is now carried two hundred and fifty miles 
at 220,000 volts. This achievement in- 
volved endless experiments with all pos- 
sible materials for wires and insulators, the 
mathematical calculation of electrical 
theory regarding losses in transmission and 
the invention of means to overcome them, 
and a host of other technical labors. 

This distinction between pure science 
and the inventions that follow upon pure 
science, and the technical research that 
follows upon invention, needs to be kept 
clearly in mind. Without invention, there 
is nothing for technical research to do. 
Without pure science, there is no basis for 
invention. 


4 


The Moon Familiar Territory 
To Builders of Steam Engines 


Industry, then, as we know it to-day, 
rests absolutely upon the work of dreamers 
like Faraday and Galileo. Curiously 


enough, many business men who realize 
clearly that this is true, nevertheless have 
the idea that industry can now go on ex- 


panding indefinitely without further devel- 
opment of pure science. They think we 
already know enough about the laws of 
nature to keep the inventors and industries 
going until the end of time. No idea could 
be more erroneous. For example, unless 
pure science speedily learns more about 
nature’s processes of turning inorganic 
matter into organic foods, the growth of 
industry will definitely stop as soon as the 
people employed in industry become so 
numerous that they must eat more than 
the farmers of the world can produce—and 
that day is not more than a century ahead, 
at the present rate of industrial growth. 
But the need of more pure science is 
much more immediate than that. Scarcely 
an important industry exists to-day that 
is not being held back from greater profits 
by the lack of new knowledge in pure sci- 
ence. Builders of steam engines, for ex- 
ample, are anxious to use extremely high 
pressures that are now impossible, but 
they cannot do so until scientists in astro- 
nomical observatories finish their study 
of the origin of the craters on the moon, 


THE MONEY VALUE OF A SCIENTIST 


which, when complete, promise so to “ex- 
tend our knowledge of the laws of viscous 
movement—including the effect of ex- 
tremely high pressures” that such knowl- 
edge, applied to steam engineering, will 
make these new engines possible. The 
foregoing prediction is made not by a 
“mere scientist,” but by F. B. Jewett, 
president of the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, upon which the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company spends 
several million dollars a year in order to 
make its own growth and profits possible. 
The telephone industry alone spends nine 
million dollars a year on éechnical research, 
but it, too, is crying aloud for more work 
in pure science research, without which its 
vast technical labors cannot be continued. 

Industry itself must finance this new 
work in pure science, for industry profits 
most directly from its results. The uni- 
versities do most to foster pure science— 
the discovery of the general laws of nature, 
as distinguished from the practical appli- 
cation of those laws. The government 
can, and does, support a vast deal of 
scientific research, and the industries sup- 
portsome. But much of the government’s 
research is really technical, especially into 
means to control certain agricultural pests 
and to increase the fertility of soils. Most 
of the research supported by industry is 
also technical rather than broadly scienti- 
fic. Some means must be found to select 
those men in science who are endowed 
with genius, to lighten their routine 
duties, provide them with the apparatus 
they need, and allow them to concentrate 
their work upon the discovery of new laws. 

Such an organization has been called 
into being. The National Academy of 
Science, organized by President Lincoln, 
and comprising the most distinguished 
scientists in America, is a government- 
fostered honor society, membership in 
which is the highest recognition available 
in America to the worker in science. This 
body, at a meeting last year, formed a 
special board of trustees, to collect and 
administer a national fund for the support 
of research in pure science. Herbert 
Hoover is chairman, and the members 
include Elihu Root, Andrew W. Mellon, 
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Charles E. Hughes, John W. Davis, Ed- 
ward M. House, Julius Rosenwald, Owen 
D. Young, Felix Warburg, and a dozen of 
our most distinguished scientists. 

This committee is raising a fund of 
twenty million dollars. Industry is asked 
to supply it. No corporation can afford 
not to contribute, for no corporation is so 
small or so large that it will not surely re- 
ceive benefits in a strictly business way 
from the discoveries that will be hastened 
by this means. It is as legitimate a use 
of corporation funds as an appropriation 
to send a new salesman out to develop new 
territory, for this is a fund to send men out 
to explore new and infinite possibilities of 
industrial expansion. 

The most amazing benefits to industry 
have often come from the most “imprac- 
tical” seientific investigations. Réaumur 
spent a lifetime studying the habits of 
wasps. Surely nothing could be deemed 
less useful that such a study as that. But 
he learned from it the secret of the manu- 
facture of the wasp’s nest, that piece of 
light but tough paper in which he makes 
his home. Réaumur discovered that the 
wasp makes this paper by chewing up 
pieces of wood and other bits of vegetable 
matter. Inventors, following up his dis- 
covery, produced paper from wood-pulp, 
so that the entire newspaper, magazine, 
and book industry (except for a few de luxe 
books) to-day depends for its supply of 
paper upon Réaumur’s “queer”’ interest 
in wasps. Without it, you literally could 
not have your newspaper, because there is 
not enough material of the older sorts in 
the world to print it on, nor could you 
have most of your magazines or books. 

Higher mathematics have made possible 
most of our industries—the kind of mathe- 
matics that is commonly described as “of 
no earthly use” or as “moonshine.” But 
without exactly that sort of mathematics, 
the insurance business would be impossible, 
because from it come the laws of chance 
and probability upon which a business of 
billions upon billions of dollars rests, which 
takes care of you when you are old or 
injured or disabled, takes care of your 
widow and children when you die, and sets 
you up in business again when your factory 


burns down. The safety of your insurance 
rests absolutely upon the mathematical 
determination of the square root of minus 
one, which is a purely imaginary quantity, 
but without which it is impossible for in- 
surance companies to compute hazards 
and rates. 

Abstruse mathematics underlies the 
design of all machines, bridges, and elec- 
trical equipment. Rob any engineer or 
chemist of his logarithms, tables of permu- 
tations, Fourier series, and other mathemat- 
ical “moonshine,” and you would stop the 
progress of the world dead in its tracks. 

Dr. Heyl, of the Bureau of Standards, is 
redetermining “the constant of gravita- 
tion,” with the purpose of increasing its 
precision tenfold—a purely scientific under- 
taking. But when he is through, it will be 
possible with much more accuracy to de- 
termine the time and height of tides in all 
the ports of the world, years in advance, to 
the enormous practical advantage of every- 
body engaged in shipping. Dr. Eétvés, 
also of the Bureau of Standards, working 
from similar pure science knowledge, has 
invented the Eétvés balance, which meas- 
ures the minutest variations of “gravita- 
tional pull” in the earth. Oil companies 
are now using this balance successfully to 
locate oil deposits without recourse to the 
old, expensive, and haphazard method of 
boring a hole wherever they thought the 
surface indications were favorable. 

Scientists are even coming to believe 
they can demonstrate that men, chemicals, 
all living things, all “dead” things, are 
but changeable manifestations of energy— 
living things, energy in motion according 
to various arrangements of stresses; dead 
things, energy at rest, but only for a mo- 
ment, as eternity measures time, and 
bound soon to resume its singing in the 
ever-moving chorus of the spheres. They 
have transmuted “elements” into other 
elements; they have changed lignite coal 
into edible fats that nourish the human 
body. Coal was once alive, as living vege- 
table matter. It “died,” and seemed life- 
less, as coal. Man has directed natural 
laws so that coal has “come alive” again. 
Doubtless, this is the Order of Nature, the 
Divine Plan, the Law of God. 





Keeping the World Alive 


Why We Make Automobiles and King Alexander Raises Hogs 


HERBERT 


HEN Alfred Pearce Dennis was 

Commercial Attaché at the Ameri- 

can Embassy in London some 
years ago, the British agent of an American 
parlor melodeon concern called on him, 
most sorrowfully. Ever since the death 
of Moody and Sankey, he complained, 
business had been shriveling away. In 
the old days these revivalists had carried 
along an organ to grind out hymns at their 
meetings, making possible a lively trade 
through the advertising unconsciously 
given. But Moody and Sankey were dead 
these many years. 

“Why not adopt new methods?” asked 
Dennis. Instead of waiting for business 
to come to him, why did not the agent 
take his melodeon to the public? In the 
United States, he added, “We sell en- 
larged crayon portraits of deceased an- 
cestors to the Negro population in our 
Southern states by taking samples of these 
atrocities into the customer’s homes. 
You are trying to do business now the way 
your father did it fifty years ago. The 
world has moved since that time.” 

That could hardly be called startling 
advice. Yet the Britisher went away 
murmuring, “ Most astonishing; devilishly 
clever, quite!” 

In the business of keeping the world 
alive through world trade men are not only 
devilishly clever, but sometimes devilishly 
stupid. Mr. Dennis, a business man who 
was special investigator for Mr. Hoover 
after the war, has written a book about 
them and their work.* It is somewhat 
jerkily written, and slightly irritating be- 
cause of its frequent verbless sentences, 
reminiscent of college lecture notes. But 
it tells a story which would change the 
ideas of many of us, did we hear it in full. 


*“The Romance of World Trade.” By Alfred 
Pearce Dennis. Holt. $4. 


BRUCKER 


It is an old tale to economists, but unfor- 
tunately it has not come to the ears of 
the mere business man, the farmer, the 
school teacher, and all the rest of us. 

As William Redfield remarks in his 
“Dependent America,” no one would ever 
guess from what our political leaders or we 
ourselves say that “every American home 
and every American life depends upon the 
continuous labor of masses of our fellow 
men in other lands for indispensable sup- 
plies that we cannot produce.” 

Your Australian herder, who merely 
sits watching sheep, or gathers hay and 
roots to feed them during the winter, 
would seem to be the last person in the 
world to depend on another, still less on a 
foreigner, for his simple needs. His voca- 
tion is as old as the Bible, and has hardly 
changed since then. Yet when far over 
on the other side of the earth the British 
government in 1919 unloaded its accu- 
mulated wool stocks on the market, there 
was not a shepherd in Australia, nor on the 
plains of New Zealand or Argentina, who 
did not learn the bitter meaning of hard 
times. 

It would be interesting to learn how 
many hog growers of our own Middle 
West know what is happening to-day in 
Jugoslavia, or care about it. Do they 
even know just where the country is, and, 
more to the point, that the family of its 
king, Alexander, based its fortunes on hog 
raising? Those remote Serbs can raise fat 
hogs, and do it cheaply; that is why they 
have a great deal to say about what a 
Missouri farmer receives for his pork. 
So, too, on the Pacific Coast we raise 
prunes; yet the efficient production of 
Jugoslavia cuts off the vast Central 
European market from the American 
grower. 

New York’s upstate dairymen and their 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT 
{EXPORTS AND IMPORTS}—— 
9 Tuan tvmncs 920-1922 
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ONE CAUSE OF THE FARMER’S TROUBLES 


This map of wheat movements for 1920-22 shows the United States as the greatest wheat exporter. 


But 


of the future Mr. Dennis says: “We are beaten in the wheat export game, although we hug the delusion 


that the distress of the American wheat farmer is due to transient misadventures.” 


The fundamental 


fact is that wheat can be produced more profitably on the cheaper lands of Canada and Argentina. 


Middle Western fellows doubtless know 
little and care less about Denmark. Yet 
the farm products of that little land are 
their chief rivals in that vast world market 
which must have its butter, cheese, and 
eggs. The life and health of a national 
agriculture depends to a far greater extent 
than we realize upon foreign trade, for 
as we learned during the last session of 
Congress, the export price of a crop tends 
to set the national price. And without 
foreign trade no agricultural country can 
prosper. 

There is another side to this dependence 
of one nation on another, illustrated by the 
fact that since American women have 
taken to bobbing their hair, some 16,000 
other women, in Chefoo, China, who used 
to make hairnets, have been thrown out of 
work, 

Briefly, it amounts to this: each country 
grows or manufactures that which it can 
turn out in best quality at the least cost, 
and then sells it wherever it can—espe- 
cially to those countries which are less effi- 
cient at producing the same article. Thus 
Denmark is one vast model farm. De- 


troit, however diversified it may seem to 
those who walk its streets, is largely an 
automobile factory. In the same way 
New England is a textile mill, Argentina a 
combination wheat field and cattle range, 
and England a great factory; while Ger- 
many, stumbling over the obstacles put 
in its path by the war and the peace 
treaties, is a great manufacturing plant, 
well equipped with laboratories, and sur- 
rounded by a mammoth farm. 

The United States can design and put 
together an automobile, crate it, carry it 
to the Atlantic, pay its trip across the 
ocean including insurance, hoist it over a 
tariff barrier of one third the landed cost, 
and still undersell the British manufacturer 
in his home town. Mechanical efficiency 
is our chief genius. We import high grade 
steel from Sweden or Britain, manufacture 
it into razor blades, put the blades into a 
safety razor we have made, and sell it 
again at a respectable profit in Stockholm 
or Manchester, having meantime paid 
the world’s highest wages. The American 
worker produces more shoes, automobiles, 
and cotton piece goods than his British 
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counterpart. Our manufacturers have set 
their automobiles running on all the high- 
ways of the world, have put sewing ma- 
chines and phonographs into millions of 
foreign homes, and have sold typewriters 
and adding machines to the business men 
of the four corners of the earth. 

Yet the Belgian plate glass manufacturer 
can pay all costs at home, bring his wares 
to us, climb over the tariff wall of from 123 
to 17} cts. per square foot we have placed 
in his way, and nevertheless sell his glass 
in competition with automobile windshield 
makers around the corner in Detroit. Bel- 
gian cement shipped out of Antwerp some 
7,000 miles across the sea competes in Los 
Angeles with the product of the California 
hills. And British ships can bid away a 
cargo from an American bottom any time; 
they are simply more efficient shippers 
than we. 


Chicago Recetves No Orders 
From Winston Churchill 


But though it is easy to generalize about 
British or Belgian or American efficiency 


in growing a prune or manufacturing a 
razor or stoking a ship, one must not for- 
get that nations as such do not trade. 
Great Britain needs beef; but neither Sir 
Austen Chamberlain as Foreign Secretary 
nor Winston Churchill as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer cables the order to Buenos 


Aires and Chicago. That is left to indivi- 
dual Englishmen who happen to be in the 
meat importing business. The United 
States as a nation may distrust, at times, 
some Mexican politicians and military 
adventurers; but individual Americans, 
were it not for the embargo, would gladly 
sell them rifles, machine guns, and re- 
volvers with cartridges to fit. 

Most of us think that these exchanges 
of what one man makes and another buys 
are paid for in money. We agree with 
Carlyle that “cash payment is the sole 
universal nexus as between man and 
man.” We say that money and its equiva- 
lent, credit, makes possible a transfer of 
apples from a man in the Pacific North- 
west to another in Britain, because 
it has eliminated barter, the direct ex- 


WORLD ALIVE 


change of goods. It has. But down 
underneath barter still exists; for nations 
(which of course means the individuals 
within nations) cannot continue to buy in 
foreign markets unless they in turn have 
goods or services to offer in exchange. 

When Mr. Dennis was looking up facts 
and figures in Jugoslavia for Mr. Hoover, 
he happened on an enthusiastic citizen of 
Spalato, who talked long and cheerily 
about coming trade relations between the 
United States and the Dalmatian coast. 

“We urgently require,” he explained, 
“shiploads of American grain, coal, petro- 
leum, and clothing.” Yet when Mr. 
Dennis asked him what he had to give 
in exchange, the Dalmatian could offer 
“nothing actually exportable at the mo- 
ment, save dried pyrethrum flowers which 
the Americans may use as a base for the 
manufacture of insect powder.” 

The trouble is-that money is 
ships in which the Dalmatian 
America to send over her grain and oil. 
It must carry a cargo both ways. Before 
Dalmatian coast towns can pay their bills 
in America, they must have money over 
here. And the only way to get money 
here, unless they can borrow, is to send 
over goods which can be turned into 
dollars. 

This primary characteristic of trade is 
the more easily hidden because world 
trade is not only between, say, one man in 
St. Louis and another in Berlin. It is 
often triangular, or four cornered. Sewing 
machines and typewriters which we sell in 
Buenos Aires are paid for with credits 
built up in London by Argentine exporters 
of beef and grain, which in turn are bal- 
anced against English debts in America 
for wheat and raw cotton. 

Into this vast machinery of world trade 
man has of necessity plunged himself. 
He works according to his lights. But 
sometimes, either individually in produc- 
ing and selling, or collectively by his 
political activity, he does utterly foolish 
things. Right now, for example, Italy is 
wondering where she is to get her wheat, 
since a bad year has cut down her crop. 
But she would now have a lot more wheat 
of her own, had her farmers been guided 


like the 
wanted 





POLITICIAN VS. BUSINESS MAN AND FARMER 


less by tradition and more by common 
sense. For centuries the Italian farmer 
has lived in tight little walled villages 
perched on a hilltop, where marauders of 
the Middle Ages could more easily be 
beaten off. These old time robbers have 
been dead three or four centuries—yet 
each day the Italian farmer continues to 
waste a large part of his time by walking 
down from his roost to his fields far down 
in the valley, and then trudging home up- 
hill again at night. 

But more than individual blindness to 
the possibilities of improving production 
or trade, political events clutter up the 
smooth flow of business. In Rumania 
peasants whose families have for centuries 
worked the estates of great land owners 
were given land when the Peace Confer- 
ence awarded most of Hungary’s wheat 
fields to Rumania. But with every 
natural advantage for becoming the chief 
wheat grower of Europe, Rumania has 
fallen down. The peasant owner, lacking 
capital, machinery, and energy, raises little 
beyond his own needs. The government 


further took away his incentive to large 


production by fixing prices when the cities 
clamored for cheap food. 

Another example of bad management 
on the part of politicians is found in the 
peace treaties. Germany, for instance, 
lost about four fifths of her iron ore through 
the Treaty of Versailles. And though she 
has lost the Lorraine and Saar coal fields, 
she is supposed to give up twenty million 
tons of coal a year as reparations. Ger- 
many was formerly an efficient producer 
of coal, iron, and steel. Now she has to 
import coal. That means less efficient 
steel and iron production. 

More striking is Hungary, a land for- 
merly fitted by nature both to manufacture 
and tofarm. The Treaty of Trianon took 
away nearly half of her industries and two 
thirds of her farming capacity. That dis- 
turbs her internal balance; in the future 
what is left of her farms will have to feed 
relatively more city workers than before. 
Inefficiency again. Nor is the loss of her 
grain lands made up by the countries ag- 
grandized at Hungary’s expense; for the 
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sum of Europe’s wheat production is now 
less than before Hungary was stripped. 

The American can be glad that he takes 
more naturally to efficient production. 
But even he makes mistakes. Why, for 
instance, does he put a tariff in the way of 
the efficient Belgian producer of plate 
glass? Were it gone, automobile wind- 
shields, and therefore automobiles, would 
be just so much cheaper. 

One thing that becomes more and more 
clear is that the joining of efforts and re- 
sources into a common purpose makes for 
finer goods and lower cost. That means 
big business, sometimes the trust. Amer- 
ica suspects the trust, believing that it 
uses its strength not only to produce 
efficiently, but also to jack up prices. 
Here Great Britain and Germany differ 
from us, nor do they seem to suffer. No 
less than 98 per cent. of British wall paper 
is made by asingle trust. And the British 
Government itself is a stockholder in the 
dye trust and the vast Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company! The Kartel, or German trust, is 
deliberately and openly used to export at 
far below the home price, in order to pry a 
way into foreign markets. 

Rigid cutting out of waste, notably by 
turning useless by-products into such valu- 
able servants of mankind as coal tar de- 
rivatives, and standardization are further 
means to that constant goal of the world’s 
trade, more and finer goods at less cost. 
But the gigantic movements and ten- 
dencies of this trade, in their infinite com- 
plications, can only be skimmed by him 
who does not make a study of it his own 
particular job. 

For the rest of us, it is enough to notice 
that there are certain broad principles: 
we see the necessity for interchange of 
goods between nations, and the folly of 
interfering with it by setting up political 
or tariff boundaries. We recognize that 
not money, but only goods, can be sent 
from one country to another, and thus 
understand the difficulties of paying war 
debts. Allin all, Mr. Dennis’s book leaves 
us to settle down a little more intelligently 
to our own little job in this business of 
keeping the world alive. 
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The Service of the Investment House 


What the Business Man Told the Young Bond Salesman 


f 


4 WIDOW in a small Pennsylvania 


town had some money to invest 
and went to her local bank to ask 
what she should buy. One of the officers 
of the bank had made a study of the 
Hershey Chocolate Company and sug- 
gested that she purchase some of the 6 per 
cent. notes of that concern. This she did, 
and was entirely satisfied with her invest- 
ment until the semi-annual interest cou- 
pons due April rst this year came back to 
her with the information that the notes 
had been called for retirement on Novem- 
ber 1st, last, and that no interest was 
payable on them subsequent to that date. 
Had this widow bought these notes 
through a properly organized investment 
house she would have been notified of the 
call for redemption in ample time to send 
in the notes and to get her money invested 
again without any loss of interest. This 
is one of the services rendered by good 
investment houses for their clients. It is 
a service that has grown in importance 
as the number of issues called for redemp- 
tion has increased with the decline in 
interest rates which makes it possible for 
companies to sell lower interest rate bonds 
or notes to retire outstanding issues. 
Many other retirements are of parts of 
issues through sinking fund payments, 
and in most of these cases the numbers of 
the securities to be called are drawn by lot. 
Then the investment house has to check 
over the individual numbers of these secur- 
ities held by its clients. This involves a 
considerable amount of detail work, but it 
is all a part of the service that the invest- 
ment house renders to its clients. 
It is the chief business of the investment 
house to conserve capital by leading it into 


safe investments. Its success depends 
upon its ability to choose safe investments 
for its clients. Its future depends upon 
its ability to select sound securities to sell 
to its clients. Therefore the houses that 
have been successful in this field have be 
come experienced investment specialists, 
and it is well worth while for the investor 
to employ their services in solving his 
or her investment problems. Because 
there is no charge for this service people 
probably think less of it than they might 
otherwise and are led to conclude that 
any one with a little investment experi- 
ence can serve them as well, or that they, 
with practically no experience, can do it 
for themselves. The desire for secrecy 
regarding one’s investments fosters this 
latter feeling. 

These remarks, prompted by the irritat- 
ing experience of the Pennsylvania widow, 
embody the conclusions of those who 
have conducted the investment depart- 
ment of this magazine for the past twenty 
years. It was because of the belief that 
investment problems could, as a rule, be 
best solved by bringing investors into 
intimate relationship with able and ex- 
perienced investment houses that this 
department was started and that the 
Wor.p’s Work began carrying the ad- 
vertisements of investment houses that it 
felt it could recommend to its readers. 
It has thus served both investors and in- 
vestment houses. When it has felt that it 
could not recommend a house or its issues 
to its readers it has refused to accept its 
advertising. 

During the years that this service has 
been rendered, plenty of evidence has 
accumulated that individual investment 
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BUYING FROM A FRIENDLY ADVISOR 


problems are solved to the best satisfac- 
tion and relief of investors by establishing 
close relations with the proper type of 
investment houses. One case—that of 
a successful manufacturer in New York 
State—will serve to show what this means 
tothe investor. This man was approached 
by the salesman of a security house of un- 
knownreputation. Helistened tothe young 
man’s parrot-like recital of his sales talk 
and,as soon as he could get a word in, said: 

“My boy, you have an honest face and 
I believe you are making a mistake in try- 
ing to sell this stock. We sell our goods 
here on a money-back guarantee. I wager 
your house does not do that. People who 
put their money into this stock, in my 
opinion, are likely to keep it there—be- 
cause they cannot get it out. You say I 
would be using good business judgment 
and would be entirely safeguarded because 
of the house that is offering it to me. I 
never heard of the house, and I doubt if 
you have made any investigation that 
would justify you in making that state- 
ment, which I assume you have been in- 
structed to make. 


“Let me tell you something about the 
man I buy securities from. He represents 
— & Company. You have heard of 
them, although I never heard of your firm. 
They started in business a good many 


yearsago. Mr. H has been with them 
ten years. He knows the record of his firm 
from the time it started, and the history 
of the individual partners back of that. 
He knows the mistakes the house has 
made, how they were made, and what the 
house has done to protect its clients 
from loss. He is a firm believer in the 
composite judgment of his house on 
investment matters, but when it comes to 
helping me with my individual invest- 
ment problems he does not blindly follow 
the recommendations of the house. 

“He came in here about eight years ago. 
I did not have any money to invest at that 
time, but we had a pleasant chat about 
business conditions and in a few minutes 
he had taught me something regarding 
the relation between business, money 
rates, and investments. Later on, I 
Started to buy securities from him. He 
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soon gained my complete confidence and 
now he knows as much about my financial 
affairs as my own wife does. Because he 
has that knowledge, he has several times 
been able to advise me regarding changes 
in my investments, either to meet chang- 
ing conditions in my own business or in 
conditions generally, and these have re- 
sulted in great advantage tome. He isa 
silent partner in my business and in my 
personal affairs. I would greatly regret 
to have to part with his friendship and 
advice. He has taught me more about 
investing my savings safely and profitably 
than I could have learned in any other 
way unless possibly by sad experience. 
He has saved me that experience. 

“He started with a firm of the best 
reputation in the investment field. They 
made him learn sound investment prin- 
ciples before they would let him go out to 
sell securities. They taught him the 
conservative methods of the house so 
that he would not misrepresent them. 
But when they got him grounded in sound 
principles they gave him no set speech to 
make. They expect him to use his own 
judgment in helping to solve the individual 
problems of his clients. That is why he is 
of particular value to me when he is 
backed up by a house whose recommenda- 
tion of a security means that it has been 
as carefully investigated from the in- 
vestor’s viewpoint as it is possible for it to 
be. What you are doing is about as 
different from the service Mr. H 
renders me as night from day. I hope you 
will think it over.” 

Not all investors can have such invest- 
ment service as this man has after eight 
years’ experience with an able bond sales- 
man, but they can approach it if they 
establish close relationships with good 
houses. This does not mean that they 
should not consult their local bankers as 
the Pennsylvania widow did. That is a 
good check to help them in establishing 
the proper relationship with investment 
houses, and with the proper houses. 
When they have established this proper 
relationship they will have some one to 
help them with their investments who has 
a continuing interest in their affairs. 





The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our (Contributors, and Letters from Readers 


A St. Louis physician who admired our 
lithograph of Amundsen in the July issue 
wrote to ask whether we intended to pub- 
lish a series of these lithograph frontis- 
pieces in the WorLpD’s Work and whether 
additional copies could be had for framing. 
Perhaps these questions are in the minds 
of many of our readers who did not see the 
few paragraphs about the frontispiece in 
the Workshop in the August issue, and rep- 
etition of the answers may not be amiss. 

It is our intention to run a series of these 
frontispieces, and the first group of six 
will comprise six of the outstanding lead- 
ers of American business. President Atter- 
bury of the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
the first in this group—following the lith- 
ograph of Amundsen in the July issue— 
and Henry Ford is in this issue. In the 
fall and winter months we will publish 


portraits of four more leaders of American 


business. 


American business will be executed in the 
same style of lithography, so that they will 
form a harmonious group if any reader 
wishes to keep all of them together. The 
actual frontispiece which appears in the 
magazine may be framed; it can either be 
cut out along the edge of the binding or, if 
the reader does not wish to preserve the 
magazine, he may remove the lithograph 
intact by taking out the binding staples. 
Ordinarily, lithographs are sold in art 
stores for $25 or $30. They are printed 
from the artist’s stone on a hand press in 
limited editions. Our lithograph is not 
printed on a hand press, of course, but Mr. 
Woo Fr and other artists who have seen 
the reproduction express the expert opin- 
ion that there is little or no difference in 
the result. We have viewed side by side 
framed prints made on hand press and 


power press and our inexpert eyes have 
been unable to detect any difference. As 
a matter of fact, we picked the power press 
copy as the better. 


A mistake in counting the number of 
lithographs printed for the August issue 
made it necessary for us to bind a few hun- 
dred copies of the magazine with a photo- 
engraving of the original lithograph of 
Mr. Atterbury. In each of those copies 
carrying the substituted photo-engraving 
we printed the following line: “ Arrange- 
ments have been made for an additional 
supply and the Wor.Lp’s Work will be 
glad to send an original lithograph, suit- 
able for framing, to those readers who send 
their addresses.” We shall be pleased to 
send one of the lithographs to any reader 
who received only the photo-engraving. 


Naturally we are gratified at the favor- 


© abl t first lithograph, 
All of these lithographs of the leaders of tr Pecsccct cto ag9 ay nega: ihe 


which appeared in the July issue, and upon 
our second, in the August issue. We have 
a few copies of the Amundsen lithograph 
left in the Workshop and we shall be 
pleased to mail them out to readers who 
ask for them. 


On page 502 of this issue we have told 
of the new series of articles by WILLIAM 
TRUFANT Foster and WaApDILL CATCH- 
INGs on American business. They are the 
authors of the book “Profits,” which has 
been widely discussed among business men 
and economists, and of an earlier work, 
“Money.” ‘The success of those books is 
an omen of what we may expect in their 
proposed series of articles in this magazine. 
A brochure sent out by the Pollak Foun- 
dation for Economic Research, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, says this of the authors 
and their books: 
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Mr. Foster, formerly President of Reed 
College, is now Director of the Pollak Founda- 
tion; and Mr. Catchings, formerly President of 
the Central Foundry Company and of the 
Sloss Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, is 
now a member of Goldman, Sachs & Company, 
and a director of numerous industrial cor- 
porations. 

By means of their joint authorship, and 
with the aid of both economists and business 
men, the authors have endeavored to bring 
their analysis of the economic system in line, 
not only with sound theory, but also with 
business ‘practice. 

They believe that the traditional treatment 
of money as “the insignificant surface of 
things,’’ the insistence that “‘all trade is, after 
all, merely barter,” has obscured what actu- 
ally is going on in business to-day. Accord- 
ingly, in their first book—‘ Money’’—they 
treated the characteristics of the established 
money economy as integral parts of their dis- 
cussion of such topics as business fluctuations, 
cost of living, unemployment, real wages, the 
unstable dollar, and government control of 
prices and production. The result is ‘“‘ Money,” 
a book which, at least in the judgment of the 
head of the largest bank in the world, a former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is “quite ad- 
mirable in every respect,—argument, con- 
struction, and conclusions’’; and a book which, 
at least in the judgment of one former Presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association, 
is “the most significant and promising devel- 
opment in monetary theory in recent years.” 
It is, moreover, according to the Director of 
the Institute of Economics, “written in a 
style unsurpassed for clarity and attractive- 
ness in economic literature.” 


The article on New England by FRENCH 
STROTHER, one of our Associate Editors, 
is intended to carry on our idea of telling 
the story of “These New United States,” 
and in the October issue he will turn his 
attention to Michigan. He will tell the 
story of the industrial growth of that state, 
which is the center of one of our greatest 
businesses, that of making the automobile, 
and he will endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion: “What kind of a Pittsburgh is 
Detroit?” 


Conrapo W. MassacuEr, the Cuban 
cartoonist who drew the caricature of 
President Coolidge which appears on page 


533 Of this issue, had a most interesting 
time at the White House. Mr. Massaguer 
reports that the President said he knew he 
was not handsome and that it was not the 
fault of the artist if the pictures did not 
turn out to be beautiful. He told The 
Yale Daily News of his visit in the follow- 
ing words: 


Armed with a letter of introduction from 
the Cuban Ambassador, I was received at 
the White House by President Coolidge one 
morning and was at once put at my ease. 

“T am not a handsome man,” said the 
President with a most friendly smile, ‘‘so if 
the picture is not a thing of beauty, it will 
be the sitter and not the artist who is respon- 
sible.” 

A caller was waiting to see him on some 
business of moment and I asked him if he 
would oblige me by forgetting entirely that I 
was present and proceed with his business. 
He smiled once more, giving me the impression 
that he was pleased not to be compelled to 
lose time, and for the next seven minutes he 
and his caller gave their entire attention to 
their business while I worked away with pencil 
and sketch pad. As his caller rose to go I dis- 
played what I had done, seven sketches made 
at the rate of one a minute. I asked him to 
select one and he did so, selecting one which 
showed him full face. 

“T am taking this one for the nose,” said 
the President. ‘My nose is just like you 
have made it. It has been caricatured often, 
but this is the best record of it so far.” 

Then we both laughed, I on my part realiz- 
ing that I had just been afforded a specimen 
of the quiet wit for which Mr. Coolidge is fast 
becoming famous. In all, I was with him 
only twelve minutes, but I have carried away 
the impression of 2 man whose mind moves 
like the wind and with the exactness of a per- 
fectly assembled machine. Hair that is al- 
most red, freckles, a calm, quiet, kind, and 
wholly courteous sort of man. That is the 
permanent imprint left on my mind by 
President Coolidge. 


We are also pleased to include in this 
issue of the WortD’s Work three draw- 
ings made by LoEpWIcH FOWLER, a young 
artist whose caricatures have begun to at- 
tract attention. He is a member of the 
Art Department of The New York Times, 
and many of his drawings have appeared 
in The New York Times Midweek Pictorial. 
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We learned of Donald R. Dickey, the 
subject of our Personality sketch this 
month, through Lincoln Ellsworth, co- 
leader with Amundsen of the expedition 
which flew across the North polar regions 
in the Norge. Before Mr. Ellsworth 
started on his epochal trip one of our edi- 
tors visited him and he remarked that Mr. 
Dickey was one of the best photographers 
of wild life in America as well as a fine 
naturalist, and altogether a most interest- 
ing person. Mr. Ellsworth was struck 
especially by the photographs of the hum- 
ming birds, which we print in this issue. 
From some of the members of the Explor- 
ers’ Club of New York we learned that Mr. 
Dickey had taken the unusually fine moose 
photographs which also appear in thisissue. 
All our readers are familiar with the flash- 
light photographs of African wild animals 
taken by MartIN JOHNSON, but doubtless 
few of us knew that right here in America 
we had a fine photographer and naturalist 
who was doing the same thing among our 
wild life. 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM, whose two 


books “The Fruit of the Family Tree” 
and “The New Decalogue of Science” 
have attracted wide attention, wrote for 
the WorLD’s WorkK some months ago an 
article entitled “The Religion of the Scien- 


tist.”” His article in this issue, on “ Brains 
and Where They Come From,” disposes 
of the theory of the bucolic origin of genius, 
and in the next issue of the WorLD’s WorK 
he disposes of still another old theory on 
the origin of the best brains—that they 
come in large measure from the more hum- 
ble classes in all countries. His third 
article will tell us “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About Eugenics.” 


Joun S. JoRDAN, who writes on “ What’s 
Left in Florida,” is a former member of the 
staff of a New York financial newspaper 
who passed through the boom in Florida. 
Throughout the period he gathered ma- 
terial and made his observations with the 
idea of telling what finally happened after 
it had happened. That is what he has 
done in this article, which, incidentally, 
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recalls the article “The Gold Rush to 
Florida,” written for the June, 1925, issue 
of this magazine by REGINALD T. Towns- 
END, editor of Country Life. With these 
two articles and our editorials we feel that 
we have told the story of Florida as one of 
“These New United States” in fairly com- 
plete fashion. Mr. Jordan, incidentally, 
is a son of Joseph S. Jordan, magazine 
writer and former political correspondent 
of The New York Evening World, who is 
now a member of the staff of the Attorney- 
General of New York State. The younger 
Jordan was educated at the University of 
California. 


EpwArD BEAcH HowELt, author of the 
article on the world’s supply of gold, has 
been studying his subject for more than 
thirty years, and has written on it 
for The Atlantic Monthly, The New York 
Times Annalist,and other magazines. He 
was a classmate of Albert Shaw, editor 
of The Review of Reviews, at Grinnell Col- 
lege, and after several years’ experience as 
a superintendent of schools at Butte, 
Montana, he became a lawyer. Butte, of 
course, was a “free silver” stronghold in 
the ’90’s, and Bryan received one of his 
greatest ovations when he visited there 
shortly after his first rush to fame as a 
free silver advocate. In the thick of the 
discussion about monetary systems, Mr. 
Howell set out to inform himself, and he 
is still studying. 


RAYMOND STANTON Patton, who writes 
the article on “The Toll of the Ocean 
Wave,” is a Commander in the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
his writing, therefore, is based upon long 
years of observation and experience. His 
narrative, and the photographs which are 
reproduced in the calendar paper insert, 
give a graphic idea of the need for constant 
watchfulness against the depredations of 
the ocean, if shore property is to be saved. 
Commander Patton is also a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
of the Engineering Advisory Committee 
to the New Jersey Board of Commerce 
and Navigation. 





